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Imperialism split 
over Bush’s war 



T he report by the leaders of the UN 
weapons inspection teams have, 
entirely predictably, been jumped 
on by the Bush and Blair govern¬ 
ments in an attempt to bolster their dip¬ 
lomatic position in favour of war with 
Iraq. 

Although the report failed to establish 
that the Baghdad regime has any ‘weap¬ 
ons of mass destruction’, the fact that it 
has not explained fully what has hap¬ 
pened to the weaponry it is known to 
have possessed is deemed sufficient by 
the US and Britain to declare Iraq to be in 
“material breach” of UN resolution 1441, 
which threatens Iraq with “serious con¬ 
sequences” (the code word for invasion 
and war) if such a breach is deemed to 
have taken place. 

Bush himself did not let a little thing 
like lack of evidence spoil his ‘state of the 
union’ address. After all, “It would take 
just one phial, one canister, one crate 
slipped into this country to bring a day 
of horror like none we have ever known”. 
He even revived once more the absurd 
notion that Saddam Hussein and Osama 
bin Laden are comrades in arms - next 
week Bush will ‘reveal’ devastating new 
‘proof’ that Baghdad has links with A1 
Qa’eda. 

The mixed content of the report had 
not really delivered the political coup de 
grace that the Anglo-American imperi¬ 
alist gang had been hoping for. Hans 
Blix’s comments regarding insufficient 
cooperation are unlikely to be enough to 
see off the diplomatic bloc that was 
sealed a week ago between the French, 
German, Russian and Chinese govern¬ 
ments. They want to head off what they 
view as a damaging military adventure, 
offering them nothing, while potentially 
doing enormous damage to the stability 
of the entire Middle East. 

It is of course virtually certain that such 
diplomatic manoeuvres as pleading for 
a second UN vote will in themselves not 
stop the Bush administration attacking 
Iraq according to its own predetermined 
timetable. Chances are, Bush will in the 
next few weeks begin ‘operation regime 
change’, long signalled in advance with 
belligerent speeches in the aftermath of 
the destruction of the Twin Towers in 
New York on September 11 2001. Blair, 
who has been hoping to use the UN as 
cover for his intended act of imperialist 
piracy, now sees his own international 
reputation and the credibility of his gov¬ 
ernment put under unaccustomed and 
unprecedented strain. 

While Bush, in the aftermath of 9/11, 
was blessed, by the good offices of A1 
Qa’eda, with an outraged American pub¬ 


lic, whose wounded national pride he 
could seemingly manipulate in the cause 
of whatever military adventure he chose, 
Blair does not have that kind of luxury. 
And in fact it is now far from clear that 
Bush has the American public behind 
him, as might have been expected only a 
few months ago, in his drive to invade 
Iraq. Given recent snapshots of Ameri¬ 
can opinion, it now appears that two 
thirds of Americans are opposed to the 
US going to war with Iraq without UN 
authority - a remarkable turnaround from 
the kind of popular militarist sentiment 
that was abroad in the country only a few 
months ago, possibly representing a 
sobering up among the American popu¬ 
lation. 

It is also clear that the political condi¬ 
tions do not exist in Europe for untram¬ 
melled military adventures of the Iraq 
type - thus, given his firm support of 
Bush’s anti-Iraq cmsade, this leaves Blair 
in a particularly exposed position once 
Bush sets the dogs of war off the leash. 
At best, the Bush-Blair war will find ma¬ 
jor discord at home. At worst, Blair could 
find himself in the iniquitous situation of 
facing popular revolt while at the same 
time, in intemational/political terms, be¬ 
ing squeezed between the United States 


and a bloc of its diplomatic and political 
critics in a falling out and stand-off over 
this Bush-led armed cmsade. 

It is pretty clear why there is opposi¬ 
tion from this bloc. The agenda is not, as 
is feebly pretended by the Bush-Blair 
‘axis of evil’, anything to do with the ‘se¬ 
curity’ of western countries if Saddam 
Hussein hands over nuclear, chemical or 
biological weapons to the likes of Osama 
bin Laden. No one with an ounce of in¬ 
telligence sincerely believes that Hussein 
is interested, even if such weapons exist 
in the Iraqi arsenal, in arming people who 
regard him as an infidel and his regime as 
an enemy to be overthrown and replaced 
with an islamic state. Hussein is many 
things - a bloodthirsty autocrat, mass 
murderer and torturer of political oppo¬ 
nents, a chauvinist butcher both of Iraq’s 
Kurdish national minority and of the 
majority Shi’ite population at different 
times; he is not, however wont to politi¬ 
cal suicide. 

Rather, what is at stake is the desire of 
the Bush administration to use the win¬ 
dow of opportunity so kindly given it by 
bin Laden to avenge his father’s per¬ 
ceived failure to ‘really’ deal with Saddam 
Hussein, to seize control of Iraq’s mate¬ 
rial resources, not least its large oil re¬ 


serves (the second richest in the world 
after those of Saudi Arabia), and to put 
itself in a commanding position so as to 
be able to redraw the map of the Middle 
East to the advantage of the United 
States. Not surprisingly, this is not a pro¬ 
gramme that the likes of France, Germany, 
Russia and China are particularly keen 
on. 

What gives an urgency to Bush’s war 
drive is not merely the fact that the Iraqi 
desert winter, when it is cool enough for 
the US armed forces (and token British 
cohorts) to fight in the daytime, will draw 
to an end around the beginning of March 
and thus make it much more difficult to 
fight. It is the real sign that the window 
of opportunity may be beginning to close 
up in terms of popular support for aggres¬ 
sive wars. Bush needs to attack Iraq 
quickly and decisively to maintain the 
momentum of his administration, hope¬ 
fully bolstering the social base for wars 
of this type, before any US anti-militarist 
movement is able to really kick off. For 
Bush, a delay could be fatal in this regard. 

Thus, irrespective of what goes on at 
the UN in terms of pleas for delay from 
others on the security council, it is highly 
unlikely that such things will make the 
slightest difference. 

That is why it is socialists and com¬ 
munists, working within the broader anti¬ 
war movement, have a particular 
responsibility to exploit the opportunities 
that are presented to us by Blair’s acute 
and palpable weakness in this situation, 
given the mass anti-war sentiment that 
exists in this country. If we are able to lead 
a popular revolt on a sufficient scale, it 
could conceivably force Britain out of the 
coming war - which in turn would have a 
major effect on the fortunes of the anti¬ 
war movement in the United States. 

There is not much room for doubt that 
in terms of the immediate military balance 
of forces, Saddam Hussein’s regime is in 
a pretty weak position, and is unlikely to 
put up effective resistance for very long. 
The main difficultly for the US imperial¬ 
ists is not that: it is rather the political 
impact this act of piracy will have on the 
wider Arab and muslim world, the enor¬ 


mous benefit to the likes of A1 Qa’eda, 
the destabilisation of ‘moderate’ Arab 
regimes, etc - a price Bush appears to be 
quite prepared to pay to get into a com¬ 
manding strategic position in Iraq. 

We need mass action on an interna¬ 
tional scale, centred on the working class, 
to halt this barbaric and dangerous mili¬ 
tary adventure in its tracks. In particular, 
the anti-war movement needs to reach 
out to organised workers: the action by 
train drivers in Motherwell, Scotland a 
couple of weeks ago in refusing to move 
ammunition destined for Blair’s war is 
only a small foretaste of what is needed 
for anti-war activity to be really effective. 

There needs to be a reciprocal interac¬ 
tion between the organisation of mass 
anti-war demonstrations, such as those 
planned around the world on February 
15, and the labour movement, so that the 
social weight of anti-war sentiment in 
society at large can be brought to bear in 
a form that exercises real physical force - 
the power of industrial action against the 
war. For this, we need an anti-war move¬ 
ment that is politically strong, that is able 
to defend itself against inevitable at¬ 
tempts by bourgeois reaction to tar it 
with the bmsh of being ‘for’ such anti¬ 
democratic entities as Hussein’s regime 
in Iraq, or A1 Qa’eda. 

While we must of course demand that 
the imperialists keep their hands off Iraq, 
the labour movement has no interest in 
‘defending’ Hussein’s regime, any more 
than - despite the dogma of some on the 
left - we had in soft-peddling criticism of 
the atrocities of bin Laden. We should 
not advise the Iraqi workers and op¬ 
pressed minorities to refrain from taking 
their own action to replace Hussein even 
in the teeth of the US imperialist strate¬ 
gic power-grab, if and when such an 
opportunity arises during the war. 

Indeed, the overthrow of Saddam Hus¬ 
sein, in his worst hour of crisis, and an 
appeal for mass action to the workers of 
the entire region, offers by far the best 
hope of a real defence of the rights of the 
peoples of the Middle East against this 
imperialist rampage • 

Ian Donovan 


Stop the war 

National demonstration - Saturday Februavy 15, London. Two assembly 
points: starting point A - Embankment (nearest tube: Embankment), 12 
noon; starting point B (for groups from the north and London) - Gower 
Street (nearest tubes: Tottenham Court Road, Euston Square, Euston), 
12 noon. March to Hyde Park for rally. 

Called by Stop the War Coalition, Muslim Association of Britain, 
Campaign for Nuclear Disarmament. 
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Paedophilia 

As a socialist and human being, it was 
with concern that I read Ian Donovan’s 
latest piece on paedophilia ( Weekly 
Worker January 23). According to Do¬ 
novan’s ‘logic’, the middle class 
Jonathan King is the victim for abusing 
14-year-old working class children! This 
not only shows an abuser’s perspective 
on paedophilia but, as is so often the case 
with the middle class left, a knee-jerk soli¬ 
darity with the middle classes, whatever 
the issue. 

After all, these kids were only work¬ 
ing class, right? It sickened me, in a way 
as an activist for over 10 years I rarely 
have been sickened, to read Donovan’s 
glib assertion that Jonathan King’s odi¬ 
ous nature resides not in his abuse of 
children, but in his Tory politics. Do I 
really need to point out that abuse of 
children is worse than someone merely 
holding Tory views? 

Donovan damns as “irrational” the 
new laws that have come in to prosecute 
those who use paedophile websites. 
Why on earth should such scum who 
create the demand for the abuse of chil¬ 
dren not be prosecuted? If the CPGB’s 
vision of communism means the ‘right’ 
for children to be abused under the pre¬ 
text of a facile ‘libertarianism’ then I can 
only thank god you will be opposed by 
the majority of working class people 
every inch of the way. 

If you have any principles, any idea of 
how offensive it is to workers to read a 
middle class ‘socialist’ discuss to what 
extent the abuse of our kids is acceptable, 
then you should expel Donovan from 
your organisation and print an apology 
for publishing such abhorrent views. 
Steve Davies 
Birmingham 

Odd bunch 

I disagree with Ian Donovan’s position, 
and will respond to his specific points in 
due course. I think he puts forward a lib¬ 
eral, individualist position that takes no 
account of class politics (or even basic 
humanism). 

Having said that, I am not in favour of 
him being expelled or banned from pub¬ 
lishing his views. He was putting forward 
a political position, not going out abus¬ 
ing children himself. Freedom of speech 
has to include freedom to speak abhor¬ 
rently. 

I spent my Saturday sitting through a 
not always riveting day school between 
the CPGB and the Alliance for Workers’ 
Liberty, which focussed on this issue of 
democracy and free speech within the 
movement. I endured it because I believe 
it is such a fundamental principle that we 
can’t lightly let it go. 

The CPGB are an odd bunch and their 
paper, the Weekly Worker , is frankly quite 
bizarre, but I would defend their right to 
publish whatever views (including anti¬ 
working class views) they see fit. The 
way to convince fellow socialists that 
their views are repellent, anti-working 
class, oppressive, is by cogent argument, 
not by bans and expulsions. 

To be absolutely clear, I am talking 
about political arguments which I find of¬ 
fensive. If the Weekly Worker were pro¬ 
viding opportunity for paedophiles to 
organise to abuse children, or publish¬ 
ing child pornography themselves, then 
that would be a different matter. 

Gervy Byrne 
AWL 

Worst way 

I don’t particularly like the CPGB, which 
is simply a little brother of the Socialist 
Workers Party in the Socialist Alliance. 
However, I completely agree with Ian 
Donovan’s article and I don’t think it 


condones child abuse - it’s simply point¬ 
ing out the reactionary, rightwing, Chris¬ 
tian response to child abuse, paedophilia 
and child pornography. 

What I find astonishing is that no one 
wants to know about why so many Brit¬ 
ish men have paid for child pom - prob¬ 
ably far more have accessed it than the 
7,000-odd being currently investigated. 
The only reaction to this issue is the im¬ 
position of the death penalty against all 
offenders. What child abusers do is vile, 
but what the CPGB seems to be saying 
is deal with the abuser, not just punish 
and ostracise him for his crimes. It’s not 
good enough to call someone a pervert, 
burn down his house and chase him 
underground - that’s the worst way of 
protecting our children from molesters. 
We have to deal with the mentality of 
paedophiles. 

Perhaps that way we can understand 
why this phenomenon exists. I don’t 
think it’s simply about the internet. A 
Guardian article by a convicted paedo¬ 
phile pointed out that the internet is sim¬ 
ply a reflection of the psychology of 
society. Therefore, as a revolutionary, I 
think the issue of child abuse needs ad¬ 
dressing in a serious manner, as we are 
all concerned with social change and the 
elimination of all abuse and exploitation. 
Steve Hammer 
email 

STWC muslims 

I wish to make a few comments on the 
discussion in your pages about islam and 
the left’s responses to the war on Iraq. 

The forthcoming war is not against is¬ 
lam. It is about securing oil and control¬ 
ling the region. It is a classic imperialist 
war in naked form - for anyone on the left 
to seek to deny this is absurd. Gore Vidal 
described it as “a unilateral strike for glo¬ 
bal supremacy in oil and gas” and con¬ 
demned Bush as the greatest threat to 
world peace since Adolf Hitler. 

This is undoubtedly correct. Historian 
Eric Hobsbawm recently warned against 
the dangers of “Texan frmdamentalism”; 
George Bush and his cohorts - Rice, 
Pearle, Wolfowitz, Cheney - are all fun¬ 
damentalists. They are on a cmsade, but 
it is a crusade in the interests of the big 
US corporations who put them in power 
in the first place. 

The fact that muslims happen to be in 
the way is just a geographical accident - 
there is no ‘clash of civilisations’. This is 
just obscuring the real issues. Yes, 
America backed the islamists when it 
suited them, against the USSR in Af¬ 
ghanistan, just as it backed Saddam 
against Iran. This is great power politics 
- principles don’t come into it. 

With the greatest respect to our Iraqi 
friends from the Worker-communist 
Party, no-one on the left in Britain is sup¬ 
porting ‘political islam’ as a doctrine or 
movement. But because of a combina¬ 
tion of factors, including the failure of the 
left in the Middle East, a widespread dis¬ 
enchantment with western secularism 
and its vicious by-products (like pornog¬ 
raphy and dmgs) and for historical rea¬ 
sons, islam commands the allegiance of 
masses of people in the region and in 
Europe as well. It is impossible simply for 
the Stop the War Coalition to deny a 
voice to the muslim population. It would 
not be very democratic to do so. 

Personally, I pay tribute to the work of 
the SWP comrades in the STWC, as well 
as the organisation’s chairman, Andrew 
Murray (who is certainly no Trotskyist!). 
My only criticism of them is that they are 
too close to the Labour left, who have 
no strategy other than replacing Tony 
Blair. With Gordon Brown? Does anyone 
think that any Labour leader will ever 
stand up to America? They are all com¬ 
pletely craven. 

The STWC is the largest mass popu¬ 
lar movement ever seen in this country 
since the end of World War n. It is vital 
the left develops a coherent strategy to 
turn the tide in our favour. We have to 


do this without sectarianism and without 
revolutionary phrase-mongering. 

David Morgan 

email 

Objective allies 

Martyn Hudson completely misses the 
point of anti-war mobilisation in his arti¬ 
cle ‘Against theocratic reaction’ ( Weekly 
Worker January 23). 

In the struggle for socialism, of course 
we have no interest in a general alliance 
with islamists (except possibly in the case 
of liberation theologists). But the point 
of mobilising against the war is not (di¬ 
rectly) to overthrow capitalism: it is to 
bring the largest numbers possible into 
direct confrontation with the war drive 
of imperialism. This is the cmx of imperi¬ 
alism at this juncture, and it doesn’t mat¬ 
ter what the Muslim Association of 
Britain say, if they mobilise people - their 
supporters or merely muslim communi¬ 
ties - against the war: they are objectively 
aiding the struggle against imperialism. 

Personally I’m completely in favour of 
islamists, catholic bishops, almost any¬ 
one appearing on the platform of anti¬ 
war rallies, if they are against the war and 
able to mobilise their supporters. Bring¬ 
ing masses of people into struggle 
against imperialism’s war drive is far more 
radical than any ‘communist purity’ in 
anti-war organising. Some of the protests 
against the Afghanistan war in 2001 had 
religious speakers (buddhists, some 
Christian churches). 

In countries such as Iraq and Iran, the 
task is to overthrow the local bourgeoi¬ 
sie as well as to resist imperialist invasion. 
We should support comrades like the 
Worker-communist parties in those 
countries who are attempting to do this. 
But their tactics are not appropriate for 
the imperialist countries. 

Ben Courtice 
Australia 

Stageist 

I find it interesting that in his reply to me 
Ian Donovan defines a popular front as 
having “a programme to counterpose to 
the status quo as a whole” - as compared 
to a united front that exists “only to or¬ 
ganise concrete actions” ( Weekly Worker 
January 23). Such an analysis would 
mean that coalitions such as the Social¬ 
ist Alliance were popular fronts, which 
doesn’t really help with coming to a 
Marxist understanding of this question. 

Remarkably Ian then goes on to com¬ 
pletely ‘disappear’ the central defining 
feature of a popular front - its cross-class 
nature - when he gives as part of his 
‘proof’ that the Stop the War Coalition 
is not a popular front: “nor does it exist 
to refurbish the reputation of an existing 
political party, such as Labour or the Lib¬ 
eral Democrats”. 

This elementary mistake is even more 
interesting when we remember that in his 
‘Crying wolf’ article Ian referred to “the 
treacherous strategy of the popular front, 
which involves workers’ organisations 
adopting the de facto programme of a 
wing of the bourgeoisie, thereby liquidat¬ 
ing the independent programme of the 
working class for the sake of an illusory 
alliance” ( Weekly Worker January 9). 

The conscious limiting of the pro¬ 
gramme of the Stop the War Coalition to 
bourgeois pacifism so as to allow over¬ 
tures to a bourgeois party such as the 
Liberal Democrats surely fits exactly with 
that analysis. 

A reasonable question might be - why 
does Ian feel the need to change his theo¬ 
retical analysis on the central aspect of 
the nature of popular fronts in such a 
cmde manner in the space of two weeks? 
Perhaps it is because using his original 
definition would lead to the conclusion 
that the Stop the War Coalition is indeed 
a popular front and it would be oppor¬ 
tunist of the CPGB to continue giving it 
political support! So Ian alters his theory 
to fit his opportunistic practice and hopes 


no-one notices - sorry, Ian: it isn’t that 
simple. 

On the two-states question, it appears 
I may have misunderstood the CPGB 
position. Ian argues that you do not say 
that the two states you advocate must 
be bourgeois (though I still find it diffi¬ 
cult to interpret Peter Manson’s article in 
any other way, as it clearly poses the 
question in a stageist way. Perhaps I have 
unintentionally highlighted a political 
difference between two of your main 
contributors on this question?). 

For Ian the two-states demand is alge¬ 
braic, as it leaves open the question of 
the class nature of those states and is 
thereby able to intersect the existing con¬ 
sciousness of the masses, while enabling 
revolutionaries to bring their perspective 
of a proletarian solution into the equa¬ 
tion. This is a much more serious ap¬ 
proach than Peter’s simplistic, 
neo-Stalinist stageism, but I still have 
problems with it. 

I don’t see how Ian can claim: “And 
the peculiar, dialectical thing about this 
is that of all the demands that most con¬ 
ceivably might, at some juncture, lead to 
the Israelis and Palestinians discarding 
the need to be separate, and coming to¬ 
gether in a unitary, most likely proletar¬ 
ian-ruled state, the demand for two states 
has to be it.” 

Aside from being very wary whenever 
anyone starts using references to dialec¬ 
tics to justify programmatic solutions, I 
think that Ian’s own argumentation ac¬ 
tually points away from use of the two- 
states demand. 

Ian argues that the “key democratic 
question” in Israel/Palestine is “the ex¬ 
istence of two nations competing for the 
same territory”. I must confess that I had 
never really thought of the question in 
quite this way before and it has helped 
me understand the situation much more 
clearly. However, I don’t see how Ian in¬ 
tegrates this understanding with his sup¬ 
port for the two-states demand. Surely 
such an understanding necessarily pre¬ 
cludes the possibility of a bourgeois two- 
state solution, as bourgeois states 
require their own discrete territories. 
Therefore to argue for an “algebraic for¬ 
mula” on the class nature of the state(s) 
must include possible support for a re¬ 
actionary bourgeois solution based on 
some degree of ethnic cleansing. 

I do agree with Ian when he writes: ‘ ‘An 
‘algebraic’ formula that evades the ques¬ 
tion of their right to exist as separate na¬ 
tions will be seen as equivocal by both 
sides, and thereby undercut the poten¬ 
tial of democratic demands to bring about 
class unity.” However, the CPGB go be¬ 
yond the Leninist defence of the right to 
separation and instead go further to ad¬ 
vocate separation into two states. The 
use of such a demand at the current time 
can only be interpreted as including sup¬ 
port for two bourgeois states - of course 
the CPGB’s preferred outcome of the 
struggle for two states is “a unitary, pro¬ 
letarian-ruled state”, but, as you critique 
the idea of making this a “precondition”, 
it must mean you would also support two 
bourgeois-ruled states. 

However, such bourgeois states 
would, as Ian’s own logic shows, neces¬ 
sarily be reactionary. There is no demo¬ 
cratic solution to the national question 
in Israel/Palestine under bourgeois mle 
and therefore the demand for two states 
where the class nature is left unclear (“al¬ 
gebraic”) can have no place in a truly 
revolutionary programme of democratic 
demands for the Israeli and Palestinian 
peoples. 

Brian Walters 
email 

Bedfellows 

Since the policy of ‘the enemy of my 
enemy is my friend’ now seems to be 
practised by the left in Britain when it 
comes to religious fundamentalism 
(against America and Israel, for example), 
and is a complete transgression of social¬ 


ist morality, readers may be interested in 
the following news from Britain in Europe 
and the European Movement: 

“David Taylor, the south-west regional 
director of IDS’s ‘no’ lobby, admits in the 
latest Green Party magazine that the ‘no’ 
lobby are now concentrating on recruit¬ 
ing ‘radical leftist groups’, to balance out 
the overwhelming number of ‘little 
Englander and rightwing’ groups already 
involved. Mr Taylor even welcomed the 
association of the SWP-dominated So¬ 
cialist Alliance with the ‘no’ lobby.” 

After seeing posters saying ‘No to war 
with Iraq - free Palestine’, unwittingly link¬ 
ing the left with the suicide bombers and 
those who wish to see Israel destroyed, 
can we now look forward to seeing the 
Socialist Alliance on a joint platform with 
the Tory party of IDS, and the far right, 
against the euro/European Union? I 
hope not. If socialists/communists can¬ 
not find better bedfellows, they will give 
the impression that they deserve to be 
unelectable, and remain on the margin of 
history. 

Chris Maddox 

email 

Democracy? 

Since 1991 subsequent governments in 
the UK and USA have continued a sin¬ 
gle foreign policy regardless of particu¬ 
lar differences. In 1991 both countries 
were under rightwing administrations. By 
2003 the UK had allegedly moved left, 
while the USA had swung left and right. 
Under all the differing administrations 
the policy towards Iraq never changed: 
sanctions, no-fly zones, illegal oil ship¬ 
ments and bombing raids continued re¬ 
lentlessly. 

How the differing parties can maintain 
a straight face, presenting the same poli¬ 
cies under opposition flags, is a riddle in 
itself. However, how and why the peo¬ 
ple of the UK and the USA acquiesce to 
such PR shenanigans is far less compli¬ 
cated. 

Democratic representation is com¬ 
monly understood to be the electing of 
representatives who present the views 
of their constituents. Unsurprisingly the 
political classes understand democratic 
representation to be the status that allows 
them, the ruling class, the mandate and 
power to protect their own interests. In a 
complicated system that requires wealth 
to reach the top, the illusion of a repre¬ 
sentative government is everything. 
And in fact this charade is the key to 
ensuring an acquiescent public. As long 
as the general public does not engage in 
political issues, they are allowed to be¬ 
lieve that they have a degree of power. 

With the sabres rattling and the armies 
lining up at the Iraqi frontiers, it is inter¬ 
esting to ask how the people of the UK 
could pull back from a war if they so 
wished. This is surely at the heart of what 
is democratic government. One of the 
foundations of the constitutional mon¬ 
archy is the fact that at no stage does the 
prime minister have to ask anyone’s per¬ 
mission to send tens of thousands of 
young men and women to their deaths. 

We are seeing this illusion of represen¬ 
tation in the struggle between elected 
and electorate occurring now. The vast 
majority of British people do not believe 
it is in the UK’s interests to hold Ameri¬ 
ca’s coat while it gives Iraq a punishment 
beating. Equally the House of Commons 
is beginning to echo the voices on the 
streets of Britain. In fact, secret briefings 
to the media suggest that the PM’s own 
cabinet is choosing to side with the peo¬ 
ple of Britain instead of a handful of 
hawks in Washington. 

Blair is one man in a country of mil¬ 
lions. Those millions of people can or¬ 
der their hundreds of representatives to 
make Blair step down. By simply demand¬ 
ing what is democratically ours, the free¬ 
dom to decide our own destiny, the 
British people can potentially save hun¬ 
dreds of thousands of innocent lives. We 
can table a vote of no confidence in 
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George Bush and his hawkish oil barons. 
At the same time telling Westminster that 
it is powerless without the British peo¬ 
ple. The only thing standing in the way 
of the British is the royal prerogative. The 
only power it has is our refusal to ques¬ 
tion a feudal hypocrisy in a 21st century 
democracy. 

Nicolas Lalaguna 
London 

Class not race 

An article in your paper was recently 
bought to my attention in which Mike 
Macnair of Oxford Socialist Alliance 
(OSA) accuses the Independent Work¬ 
ing Class Association of “dropping fun¬ 
damental principles in order to get votes” 
(Weekly Worker January 23). 

Really? Just what might these be then? 
If by “fundamental principles” he means 
consistent, progressive, independent 
working class politics, then the IWCA 
has plenty of those. If, however, Mike 
means ineffectual lefty rhetoric, then we’ll 
leave such principles to him. Those with 
any grasp of the IWCA’s politics would 
see these comments as at best ill-in- 
formed and at worst an attempt at a smear. 

The OSA know what we are about and 
where we are coming from. Could it be 
they are a tad envious of the real sup¬ 
port and grounding we have in working 
class communities? Macnair insinuates 
that immigration is something we are try¬ 
ing to ignore and anyone reading his 
comment who is not in the know could 
be forgiven for thinking that our IWCA 
branch has been leading ‘send ’em back’ 
marches through Oxford on Saturdays. 
The fact is that in the communities in 
which we work immigration/asylum is not 
a significant issue - simply because they 
have largely remained unaffected by it. 
We only very rarely hear about the topic 
on the doorstep. This is the reason why 
it hasn’t featured in our campaigns. 

Unlike the OSA we regularly consult 
all sections of our communities and we 
are in touch with opinion on the ground 
(as opposed to the back bar of the stu¬ 
dent union). This does not mean for one 
minute that the IWCA has no nationally 
agreed policy on this issue: we oppose 
government asylum policies because it 
is nearly always the poorest and most 
deprived working class communities that 
are least equipped to deal with accom¬ 
modating refugees that end up hosting 
them - a situation that only encourages 
conflict. 

Rather than scapegoating either asy¬ 
lum-seekers or those pitted against them 
in the competition for local resources, we 
attack New Labour’s anti-working class 
policies as the real problem. If asylum/ 
immigration were to become an issue in 
the areas where we are active we would 
address it. The fact that we are well and 
truly rooted within the local working 
class and also have considerable sup¬ 
port from the local refugee centre sug¬ 
gests that it is the IWCA and only the 
IWCA that will be in a position to deal 
progressively with any future immigra¬ 
tion/asylum problems in Oxford. 

Macnair also implies the IWCA is on 
some kind of rocky road to Blairism. In 
fact it is the Socialist Alliance that is in 
danger of going down that road because 
it is constantly tail-ending New Labour’s 
‘official’ anti-racism policies, echoing the 
middle class mantra that we must be 
‘tough on racism’, even when and where 
the problem does not exist. Such slogan¬ 
eering only promotes the notion that it is 
race rather than class that forms the main 
fault line in society - a notion that the far 
right would be only too happy to agree 
with. 

Unfortunately, Oxford Socialist Alli¬ 
ance appears to be incapable of debat¬ 
ing the issues openly, relying instead on 
arrogant assumptions and unqualified re¬ 
marks. Quite frankly, we are disgusted, 
but not in the least surprised, by this 
current piece of black propaganda - it is 
what we have come to expect from the 
conservative left. 

Councillor Stuart Craft 
IWCA, Oxford. 


Welcome here? 

Refugees usually end up in working 
class areas, where public sector re¬ 
sources are already hard stretched. The 
government has the money to alleviate 
this, but don’t because it means less 
money for the middle classes or more 
taxes for them. 

You know that they will try and use the 
divide and mle tactic over us - and they 
have, with great success. When inter¬ 
viewed recently most Leicester residents 
were hostile to refugees and said they 
were prepared to vote BNP in protest. 
Reason: they were already poor and 
couldn’t share resources with more. 

Workers work hard and pay taxes. The 
state then lumbers them with mortgages 
and poor housing. Their children get no 
automatic rights to housing. We have a 
huge homelessness problem. Workers 
are poor, if not hungry. Workers don’t 
enjoy human rights in this country - only 
wage slavery and consumerism, which 
is another form of slavery. Being left un¬ 
educated about the facts, they naturally 
turn to scapegoats. 

Let’s tell them that the military costs 
too much. Let’s tell them how lousy their 
governments and councils are. Let’s edu¬ 
cate them about the enormous injustices 
and exploitation of this system. Let’s tell 
them that it is not right that modem-day 
workers have to work just for the roof 
over their head. 

The liberal left who have been bleat¬ 
ing on about refugees instead of oppos¬ 
ing racism and fascism here have played 
into the hands of the reactionaries. So 
revolutionaries like me, who have been 
preparing for a fight with the ruling class, 
instead have to contend with the reac¬ 
tion against refugees. 

As a communist, I welcome workers 
here. Not the petty bourgeoisie from 
wherever who have no class conscious¬ 
ness. These people will not help us in our 
class stmggles against our ruling class, 
because that’s not why they’ve come. 
They are dependant on the goodwill of 
the ruling class so they’ll not resist. Refu¬ 
gees have included loads of anti-commu¬ 
nist scum, reactionaries and islamists. As 
well as political nut cases and those that 
are here for economic reasons. 

My loyalty lies not with refugees, but 
with the proletarians of these islands, who 
have yet to defeat their oppressors. If the 
foreign policy of the British/ US bourgeoi¬ 
sie creates refugees, the workers 
shouldn’t have to foot the bill. Better the 
money was spent on development aid, 
which is better investment in the long 
term. We should also support fair trade 
and the end of exporting of arms from the 
west to the south. 

Refugees are political failures or oppor¬ 
tunists politically. These people will con¬ 
tribute nothing towards our revolution. 

Indira Sethi 

email 

Tribunal hearing 

This is an appeal to the labour movement 
to raise funds to pay legal fees in my 
upcoming industrial tribunal and certifi¬ 
cation office hearing. 

I am bringing an industrial tribunal 
against the Metroline bus company be¬ 
ginning on February 7.1 am represented 
by Louise Christian, the civil rights law¬ 
yer, and Michael Ford QC, from the law 
chambers headed by John Hendy QC. 
The fact that Michael Ford is also repre¬ 
senting me in a certification office hear¬ 
ing on February 14 against the TGWU 
explains why I could not accept TGWU 
legal representation at the IT - there was 
a conflict of interest and I am obliged to 
pay my own legal fees for both the IT and 
the certification hearing. 

Both hearings arise from the same 
chain of events, where the TGWU and 
Metroline acted in concert to have me 
sacked for defending a victimised mus- 
lim man. Hasha Jiwa was the first black 
or Asian man to be elected as a branch 
officer in Cricklewood, which has been 
black and Asian for decades. The work¬ 
force of 270-odd is about 40% muslim. 


Of course no black or Asian driver will 
again challenge this white Irish union 
leadership, considering the fate suffered 
by Hash Jiwa and myself. 

Our election address was supported 
by a multi-ethnic slate for the branch com¬ 
mittee. All were declared elected, as the 
branch secretary simply declared that 
there was no limit to the number on the 
committee, thereby avoiding an election 
between his supporters and our slate. Of 
course none of those committee members 
have taken up their positions following 
the TGWU participation in our victimi¬ 
sation. 

At the November 30 2001 garage elec¬ 
tions for rep and chair there was much 
intimidation of opposition supporters 
from the management in alliance with the 
existing union leadership. At the close 
of the ballot the union leadership refused 
to count the ballot box publicly but in¬ 
sisted they would do so in secret. They 
then insisted that they would lock it in 
the union room (unsealed) over the week¬ 
end and bring it to the Hillingdon TGWU 
office on Monday. I called the police to 
stop them and then they insisted that it 
would be placed in the garage manager’s 
office over the weekend and counted on 
the Monday. I was forced to agree, be¬ 
ing faced with seven of their supporters 
plus three managers. On the Monday I 
was declared the loser to Tom 
O’Callaghan, but Hasha Jiwa was de¬ 
clared the winner. 

The certification office hearing is chal¬ 
lenging the legitimacy of the election. 
The TGWU case, put by Bill Morris, is 
that there are no guidelines or rules for 
these elections, so they do not have to 
abide by any standards. Three days later 
Hasha had a minor row with a supervi¬ 
sor and 11 days after that he was sus¬ 
pended. He was found guilty of gross 
misconduct on spurious charges - one 
for ‘gender discrimination’ because he 
complained to a woman supervisor that 
she was victimising him and he no longer 
respected her as a woman; the other was 
‘racial remarks’ because he complained 
she was racially discriminating against 
him. She forced him to finish an hour late 
although she knew he was fasting for 
Ramadan. She admits in her report that 
she said, “I don’t care about you fast¬ 
ing” and “Don’t impose your religion on 


ACTION 


CPGB London seminars 

Sunday February 2, 5pm - ‘The beginning of a revolutionary partnership’, 
using August Nimtz’s Marx and Engels - their contribution to the 
democratic breakthrough as a study guide. 

Sunday February 9, 5pm, ‘The challenge of appeasement’, using Ralph 
Milliband’s Parliamentary socialism as a study guide. 

Council communism 

Discussion meeting, Saturday February 1, 3pm, Lucas Arms, Grays Inn 
Road, London WC1 (near Kings Cross station). 

Speaker: Alan Woodward, author of Party over class: how Leninism 
subverted workers' council organisation. 

Organised by New Interventions and What Next? 

Argentine Solidarity Campaign 

Annual general meeting: Sunday February 2, 4pm, Jorene Celeste pub, 
Kentish Town Road, London (near Kentish Town tube). Please note 
change of date. 

More information: Ana O’Connell, 7C Rucklidge Avenue, London NW10 
4QA. 

Stop the Nazis 

Stop BNP meeting in Haringey - Tuesday February 4, 7pm, Hornsey town 
hall, Crouch End Broadway. 

Called by Anti-Nazi League and Haringey Trades Council. 

Anti-Nazi League 

Annual conference, Saturday February 8, Contact Theatre, Manchester. 
Speakers include Tom Behan, author of The Resistible rise of Benito 
Mussolini , speaking on popular anti-fascist movements in Italy. Work¬ 
shops for trade union and student activists. 

All welcome, but only ANL members have voting rights. Call 020 7924 
0333 or email conference@anl.org.uk to register. Tickets - £15 (£5 
concessions). Price includes entry to Love Music, Hate Racism party in 
the evening. 

Communism and globalisation 

Public meeting, Tuesday February 18, 7.30pm, Leeds TUC, North Street, 
Leeds. Speaker: Cliff Slaughter. 

Organised by Leeds Left Alliance/Alliance for Green Socialism. 

Labour democracy 

Campaign for Labour Party Democracy annual general meeting, Saturday 
February 22, 1 lam - 4pm, Conway Hall, Red Lion Square, London WC1. 

NCADC national meeting 

National Coalition of Anti-Deportation Campaigns: Saturday February 22, 
12 noon to 5pm, Central Methodist Hall, Oldham Street, Manchester Ml. 


me”. 

He was transferred to Harlesden, 
clearly to prevent him taking his position 
as chair in Cricklewood. Three days later, 
and 10 days before his appeal the follow¬ 
ing letter appeared in the union notice 
board: 

“Due to the unfortunate circum¬ 
stances surrounding the departure of 
brother Jiwa I have to advise you as 
members that the other candidate, 
brother Kieran Murray, will now be tak¬ 
ing up the position of branch chair by 
default. Brother Murray will hold this 
position for the biannual period 2002- 
03...” 


Lunch provided for all participants, creche available. Transport costs for 
anti-deportation campaigns to be reimbursed by NCADC. 

To attend, contact: London - John Stewart, 020 7701 5197; Manchester - 
Tony Openshaw, 0161 740 8206; Birmingham - John 0,0121 554 6947. 
ncadc @ncadc.org.uk; http://www.ncadc.org.uk/ 

Artists against the War 

Postcards - 50p each. 

• artistsagainstthe war @ hotmail. com 

• www.artistsagainstthewar.org.uk 

• wwwstopthewar.org 

Party wills 

The CPGB has forms available for you to include the Party and the 
stmggle for communism in your will. Write for details. 


Of course the branch official had no 
authority to do this but his diktat stands, 
endorsed apparently by the regional sec¬ 
retary, as Kieran Murray assumed the 
chair’s position immediately. A number 
of us arranged two petitions: one to 
Metroline and one to the TGWU. About 
110 signatures were obtained. On Friday 
February 8 20021 was suspended. I was 
charged with “misrepresentation of driv¬ 
ers’ names on a petition with detrimental 
intent to another member of staff’ and 
“participating in the compilation of an 
unauthorised petition regarding employ¬ 
ment matters”. I was found guilty on 
February 19 of gross misconduct and 
summarily dismissed. 

Gervy Downing 
email 


RDG 

To contact the Revolutionary Democratic Group email 
rdgroup @ yahoo. com 


Socialist Alliance 


Rail caucus 

National meeting for all Socialist Alliance members and supporters in the 
RMT, Aslef and TSSA - Sunday February 23, 12 noon, Lucas Arms, 
Grays Inn Road, London (nearest station: Kings Cross). 

Annual conference 

Saturday March 15, South Camden Community School, Charrington 
Street, London Nl. Amendments to policy resolutions and constitutional 
amendments must be submitted by Friday February 21. Election of NEC 
by slate using alternative vote system. Nomination of slates will close at 
conference, Saturday March 15, 2pm. 


Liverpool 

The report you carried on the Liverpool 
Stop the War demo states that 500 at¬ 
tended ( Weekly Worker January 23). The 
BBC and police estimated the march at 
2,500 - a significant difference. 

Chris Jones 
Liverpool 


Office worker 

Full-time office worker required. Applications by Friday February 7. 

Contact SA national office for details. 

Socialist Alliance, Wickham House, 10 Cleveland Way, London El 4TR; 

020 7791 3138; office@socialistalliance.net 

www.cpgb.ovg.uk/action 
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WELSH SOCIALIST ALLIANCE 


Scottish Socialist Party - http:// 
www.scottishsocialistparty.org 


Tweaking 

required 


I t has been a couple of years 
since I last visited the Scottish 
Socialist Party online, but I am 
pleased to report that, unlike my 
encounter with Workers Power 
last week, my time here was far 
less frustrating (see Weekly 
Worker Januavy 22). 

Logging on, it was good to see 
the garish welcome of old 
replaced by a far smoother and 
professional-looking home page. 
Unsurprisingly a photo of Tommy 
Sheridan greets your eyes, 
alongside a short but effective 
statement that sets out what the 
SSP stands for. Scrolling down 
the page, the next item sets the 
date and assembly point for the 
Februavy 15 Stop the War 
demonstration in Glasgow. Links 
to SSP statements and articles 
on the war, and to various anti¬ 
war campaigns (including the 
main demonstration in London) 
are also usefully included. 
Further segments are given over 
to SSP news, the 2003 party 
conference and recent stories. 

Strangely, though a section is 
set aside for Scottish Socialist 
Voice and the SSP book shop, 
this has no headline and can 
easily be missed. Going to the 
SSV page, we are presented with 
the contents of the text version 
of the latest issue, articles being 
organised under page headings. 
Unfortunately, pdf format is not 
available. The side bar provides 
us with a few more options - links 
back to the SSP home, funds 
appeal, SSVs mission statement, 
a collection of articles from Alan 
McCombes’stripto Pakistan and 
of course the archive. On the 
whole, the webmaster has 
provided a reasonable archive 
running from issues 5 to 120, 
missing out just 12 editions, 
mainly from 2001. Unlike the 
current issue, these archived 
versions come on one vevy long 
page, so if you are after some¬ 
thing specific you have to trawl 
through an entire page until you 
come to it, rendering the search 
engine partially redundant. Why 
can’t the archived material be 
arranged like the current issue? 

Returning to the home page, a 
number of useful links are 
included in the side bar. Along¬ 
side those for SSP manifestoes 
and election results are the 
local branches’ section, contain¬ 
ing contact details for evevy SSP 
branch, and the 14 websites 


maintained by them. The very 
useful news section is updated 
almost daily with SSP press 
releases and news stories from 
the bourgeois press, carrying 
more items from the last week 
than the Socialist Alliance has 
put out in the last year. 

The international link is 
certainly a commendable 
feature. A couple of web articles 
look at the World Social Forum 
and how the anti-capitalist 
movement can feed into the 
formation of new workers’ 
parties across Europe. The only 
real letdown here is the Socialist 
Women’s Network page - it does 
not go beyond a photo and a 
short statement, but in fairness it 
does promise to carry news, 
campaigns and meetings in the 
future. 

It is also refreshing to see 
documentation for the upcoming 
SSP conference online and open 
for general viewing. It is just a 
shame that they are only avail¬ 
able in pdf format. A small photo 
and campaign poster gallevy is 
also included. 

The actual links section is 
helpfully organised around 
themes such as 'Political’, 
'Campaigning’, and 'Trade 
unions’. This latter link is pretty 
disappointing, featuring just two 
Unison branches and PCS Left 
Unity. 

The political links are margin¬ 
ally better, allowing access to 
comrade Sheridan’s website and 
two SSP platforms - International 
Socialist Movement and Scottish 
Republican Socialist Movement 
(no Socialist Worker platform or 
Committee for a Workers’ 
International yet). Interestingly, 
under 'Socialists in Wales and 
England’ the principal supporting 
organisations of the SA are 
linked, with the notable excep¬ 
tion of the CPGB (and Workers 
Power). Likewise, turning to the 
media links, most of the left 
press is there - but no Weekly 
Worker . I am sure this is just an 
oversight and not a crude 
attempt at exclusion on the part 
of the webmaster ... 

Overall the SSP website 
serves the party well. All it 
requires is some minor tweaking 
here and there to ensure the 
pluralist political project the SSP 
is committed to is fully reflected 
online • 

Phil Hamilton 
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Stuck in limbo 


T he fifth annual conference of the 
Welsh Socialist Alliance took 
place in Swansea on January 25. 
With fewer than 30 members turn¬ 
ing up - last year around 60 attended - it 
was a grim confirmation that the alliance 
project in the principality is in danger. 

The biggest grouping was the Social¬ 
ist Workers Party, with 15 members 
present. Between them the Communist 
Party of Great Britain, Workers Power and 
the Alliance for Workers’ Liberty had a 
total of seven supporters. Independents 
made up the rest. Quite clearly, the SWP’s 
leadership of the WSA has not led to an 
influx of new members. In fact, quite the 
opposite. 

Most disappointingly, the WSA now 
finds itself in a state of limbo. As reported 
last week, two motions - one from Leigh 
Richards of Swansea WSA and one from 
the CPGB - had been presented in an at¬ 
tempt to end the isolation and decline of 
the WSA. For Comrade Leigh this meant 
that the WSA should “affiliate” to the 
Socialist Alliance and become its Welsh 
section, whilst the CPGB advocated a 
straightforward merger. 

Comrade Leigh’s motion won the day 
with only two votes against, these com¬ 
ing from independents who wanted to 
maintain the WSA as a completely sepa¬ 
rate entity (a ruling from the chair meant 
that the CPGB motion could not be voted 
on). Ironically, these two comrades need 
not have worried too much, for the 
SWP’s interpretation of the successful 
motion was completely unexpected - well, 
not quite. 

It became clear during the course of 
the debate that the SWP had no inten¬ 
tion at all of accepting the intended mean¬ 
ing of Leigh’s resolution. He had made it 
clear that adoption of the motion would 
mean that the WSA would now abide by 
the constitution of the SA and had spelt 
out elsewhere that the existing WSA 
constitution would, therefore, become re¬ 
dundant. 

Yet, as I pointed out last week, the poor 
drafting of Leigh’s motion meant that it 
could be interpreted in more than one 
way (Weekly Worker January 23). It had 
the effect also of exposing SWP confu¬ 
sion and its tendency to vacillate in the 
direction of Welsh nationalism. Under 
the watchful eye of Socialist Alliance na¬ 
tional secretary Rob Hoveman, the SWP 
in Wales wanted to show how they were 
quite willing to sacrifice almost any prin¬ 
ciple for the sake of quick popularity - the 
ailing method. 

SWP member and WSA secretary 
Julian Goss led the way. He argued that 
it had nothing to do with “principles” 
whether the WSA and SA sought 
greater unity, but was simply to do with 
“circumstances”. Thus he expressed 
reservations about the wording of 
Leigh’s motion - he did not like the term 
“Welsh section of the SA” - going on 
to argue that in order to attract the wid¬ 
est layer of recmits to the alliance in the 
principality a separate WSA was actu¬ 
ally needed. 

Yet one must ask, then, why had he, or 
any other member of the SWP for that 
matter, not tried to amend Leigh’s motion? 
Even more pertinent, why did the 
SWPers vote unanimously for it? One 
can only speculate that, whilst the SWP 
in Wales wants to reject nationalist frag¬ 
mentation, the comrades are only too 
aware that in Scotland they dissolved 
their public organisation and formally 
severed links with others in Britain for the 
sake of entry into the Scottish Socialist 
Party. 

Particular SWP spleen was vented on 
the CPGB motion calling for a merger. 
One would have thought that the CPGB, 
in arguing for the closest unity on the ba¬ 
sis of the principle of ‘one state, one 
party’, was suggesting something quite 



alien to the Marxist tradition, rather than 
what ought to be regarded as ABC. The 
debate reached its low point when Des 
Mannay, a member of the SWP, accused 
us of arguing like one of his “psychiatric 
patients”. 

SWP confusion was spelt out by com¬ 
rade Jeff Hurford in a subsequent debate. 
He claimed that agreeing to abide by the 
SA constitution did not mean the WSA 
had adopted the constitution of the SA. 
Thus, in his view, the WSA constitution 
would still operate and the WSA would 
still maintain its wholly separate organi¬ 
sation. 

To put it bluntly, all this will add to the 
paralysis in the WSA. Are we now a part 
of the S A or not? Of course, one can look 
at this ridiculous situation in one of two 
ways. Firstly - and rightly - one can take 
the words of Leigh’s motion as they 
stand (the “Welsh section of the SA”) 
and campaign in both the WSA and SA 
for his motion to be fully adopted. 

However, the second option - to adopt 
the neither-the-one-nor-the-other SWP 
interpretation - will be the most likely 
outcome. Using bureaucratic methods 
the SWP will presumably do its utmost 
to rob the successful motion of its in¬ 
tended meaning. 

Another controversial debate took 
place on the euro. With a motion from 
Swansea WSA arguing for a ‘no’ posi¬ 
tion against an active boycott motion 
from the CPGB, it was always likely that 
the debate would be highly polarised. 


However, one did not expect ‘no’ sup¬ 
porters to make such a poor case for their 
position. 

The SWP tried for all its worth to por¬ 
tray the call for an active boycott as di¬ 
vorced from reality. Comrade Goss made 
the first attempt to trounce this position 
by arguing that, when faced with a choice 
between only a ‘yes’ and ‘no’ in a ballot, 
socialists had no choice but to adopt one 
of these positions. 

The absurdity of his claim was noted 
by a member of the CPGB, who pointed 
out that only a few months before the 
SWP had itself advocated an active boy¬ 
cott position in the French presidential 
run-off between Jacques Chirac and 
Jean-Marie Le Pen. Logically then, com¬ 
rade Goss ought to have been arguing 
for a vote for the ‘lesser evil’ of Chirac 
on that occasion. 

Yet this observation was lost on SWP 
members, who continued to lampoon an 
active boycott, showing a complete ig¬ 
norance of Leninist tradition. In fact one 
of its comrades went as far as to say that 
in not arguing for a ‘no’ position on the 
euro, the active boycottists were, in fact, 
giving implicit support to militarism and 
the European rapid reaction force. Pure 
baloney. 

The most comic moment of the debate 
took place when comrade Mannay ac¬ 
cused the active boycottists of the 
charge that they were “pro-Europe” - a 
charge to which we are more than happy 
to plead guilty. In a previous debate on 
the euro the comrade had even gone as 
far as to chastise the Weekly Worker for 
putting the price of our paper in euros. 

Yet, when it came to the vote, the out¬ 
come was rather predictable. The active 
boycott position took about 25% of con¬ 
ference with it, made up mostly of sup¬ 
porters of the CPGB, Workers Power and 
the AWL. 

Ultimately, a disappointing conference 
for the Welsh Socialist Alliance. The 
wrangling likely to take place over the 
affiliation motion will only have the ef¬ 
fect of the WSA scoring another own 
goal, on top of many previous ones. 

Completely self-inflicted, with the SWP 
squarely to blame • 

Cameron Richards 


It became clear during the course of 
the debate that the SWP had no 
intention of accepting the intended 
meaning of Leigh’s resolution 



Appreciation 


Despite a last-minute flurry of dona¬ 
tions, we just failed to reach our new 
£500 monthly target in January. 
Thanks to gifts from FK (£25), PC and 
PL (£20 each) and a number of stand¬ 
ing order transfers, our first fund of 
2003 ended tantalisingly short with a 
total of £485. 

OK, we are already up on last year’s 
average, but we really do need to make 
the full £500 each and every month. 
Part of the problem, I believe, is that 
comrades are so busy with various 
meetings and campaigns - Socialist 
Alliance, Stop the War Coalition, fire¬ 
fighters’ support groups, etc - that 
they simply neglect ‘minor’ tasks like 
putting that cheque in the post. 


I know that what we do is appreci¬ 
ated - for example, 7,355 people logged 
onto www.cpgb.org.uk last week - but 
too few comrades show their appre¬ 
ciation in concrete form. So, if it is a 
question of simply forgetting to send 
a donation to the paper, you know the 
answer: arrange for a monthly stand¬ 
ing order. Just a few extra reliable and 
regular SOs would actually make a big 
difference. 

Made that new year’s resolution 
yet? • 

Robbie Rix 


Ask for a bankers order form, or 
send cheques, payable to 
Weekly Worker 
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AWL-CPGB 


Covering fire 


The joint Communist Party-Alliance for Workers’ Liberty school took 
place on Saturday January 25. At least, we think it did ... 


T here were two instructive moments in 
Sean Matgamna’s opening speech to 
the CPGB-AWL event at the week¬ 
end. First, while in full flow against the 
tendency he saw in Jack Conrad to present 
himself as an all-seeing prophet, he was inter¬ 
rupted by howls of laughter from assembled 
CPGBers when he dubbed our comrade some¬ 
one who imagines himself to “a Lenin” who 
“very often doesn’t bother to accurately 
quote what his opponent is actually saying”. 
(For examples of comrade Matgamna’s own 
rigorous adherence to polemical probity, see 
his rambling, unreferenced ‘Critical notes on 
the CPGB/WW’, www.cpgb.org.uk/awl/ 
notes.html.) 

More importantly, having surveyed at 
length our perfidious nature, he concluded 
that our political incoherence “rules out the 
possibility of rational politics, it mles out the 
possibility of unification, it even mles out - 
beyond a certain level - the possibility of loyal 
collaboration” between the two groups. This 
comment, along with the palpable feeling that 
we were actually involved in the final act of 
an AWL anti-unity campaign rather than a 
day school, adds weight to a suspicion that 
many CPGBers had at the start of the day. 
Perhaps the storm of accusations, fabrica¬ 
tions, distortions and downright lies lobbed 
in our direction during this period of increas¬ 
ingly fraught relations has actually been cov¬ 
ering fire for a retreat from engagement - not 
simply with the CPGB, but perhaps with the 
left in the form of the Socialist Alliance. 

In this context, it strikes us as interesting 
that the interventions of AWL speakers ap¬ 
peared to been orchestrated before the day 
itself. At the end of the presentations from 
Sean Matgamna and John Bridge, the meet¬ 
ing’s chair, comrade Terry Liddle of the Revo¬ 
lutionary Democratic Group, had a list handed 
to him by the AWL’s Martin Thomas. This 
detailed his organisation’s speakers, in the 
order they were to be called. 

Now we are all in favour of being organised, 
but this smacks to us of a disciplined inter¬ 
vention in an ongoing anti-unity campaign 
rather an open and honest participation in a 
day school. AWL comrades thus seemed to 
know what they wanted to say - and in the 
order they were going to say it - before our 
speaker had actually said a word. 

Unsurprisingly therefore, the tone and con¬ 
tent of many of these comrades’ interventions 
- like Sean’s opening itself - had a strangely 
‘timeless’ feel to them. They were not re¬ 
sponses to what had been said on the day. 
They gave the distinct impression of being 
an orchestrated attack on a caricature version 
of our politics that could have been presented 
at any time over the last six months or so. 

AWLers’ contributions tended to sound 
more like set-piece speeches that had taken 
little or no account of the substantial polemic 
as it has developed in the pages of this paper, 
for instance. 

Now, in many ways this was rather dis¬ 
tasteful to watch and helped spice up an al¬ 
ready tetchy atmosphere. However, our 
comrades certainly did gain an object lesson 
in what is wrong with the sect culture of much 
of the left, the AWL included unfortunately. 
Thus the various appraisals as to which 
group came out on top - “a score-draw”, 
“one-nil” to either side, depending on who 
is making the evaluation - are very misplaced. 
Our two organisations were actually playing 
totally different games. 

The event had been preceded by a build¬ 
up of tension. As we have documented in 
this paper, certain elements of the AWL have 
been running a low-level anti-unity campaign 
of provocation against the CPGB over the 
essentially trivial Leeds incident. Repeated 
attempts by our organisation to file the inci¬ 
dent under ‘cock-up’ and to move on to ad¬ 
dress the more substantive political 


questions dividing us were repeatedly re¬ 
fused. In the words of Martin Thomas in 
reply to an email of mine pressing him for a 
date for the first of what was envisaged as a 
series of schools, he told us that concrete 
plans for educationals “may have to wait. We 
definitely want to discuss politics; on the 
other hand, in our view relations are not quite 
normal... we are not prepared to take the ‘no¬ 
platforming’ in Leeds ...” (email, November 
12002 ). 

Readers are reminded that the original ac¬ 
cusation was that - stung by the polemical 
acid of comrade Matgamna’s ‘Critical notes’ 
- we organised to have comrade Matgamna 
politically “mugged and ambushed”; that 
the “leadership of the CPGB ‘planned’ to em¬ 
barrass and mug Sean”; that “collectively” 
the CPGB “acted, in part out of spite,” to “no¬ 
platform” the man. 

In the event, most AWLers thought better 
of any serious attempt to defend this bilge. 
Indeed, some AWLers in the audience even 
became theatrically exasperated when our 
main speaker, John Bridge, briefly outlined our 
defence against these scurrilous charges. In 
conversations outside the hall, others made 
it plain that they regarded the charge as ludi¬ 
crous and not worth even talking about. Sean 
Matgamna himself did not cover it in detail in 
his speech and only Martin Thomas at¬ 
tempted some sort of energetic attack on us. 
For his trouble, he got some embarrassed 
squirming on his own side, derisive laughter 
and cutting heckles from ours. 

The issue is dead, in other words. It should 
never have wasted so much time of our time 
in the first place. 

As I have indicated, the substance of com¬ 
rade Matgamna’s introductory speech was 
useful - but not for the insights it offered into 
the strengths and weaknesses of the real 
politics of the CPGB. No, what we appeared 
to have in front of us was the spectacle of a 
sect leader energetically drawing fake lines 
of demarcation to consolidate his group in 
opposition to another. The charges he made 
in the course of his opening were monoto¬ 
nously familiar. However, the whole thing can 
be summed up by his absurd claim that what 
is at issue is “Trotskyism” versus “Stalin¬ 
ism”. 

As regular readers will know, this non¬ 
sense, in all its tortured manifestations, has 
been comprehensively answered in Jack 
Conrad’s string of polemics against comrade 
Matgamna’s ‘Critical notes’ (see Weekly 
Worker November 28 2002-January 23 2003). 
Comrade Matgamna - at is his bombastic 
worst - did not venture to answer anything 
in this series. Unburdened by the need to ac¬ 
tually engage with his opponent’s argu¬ 
ments, comrade Matgamna felt himself free 
to simply repeat the accusations in the hope 
that mud sticks. Thus, his performance on 
January 25 was simply a ‘live’ version of his 
latest article against us - ‘Under the sign of 
the oxymoron’ (, Solidarity January 23) - a 
bizarre article that spends much of its time 
attacking us on the basis of the politics of... 


the ultra-Stalinist New Communist Party! 

Our inability to make forward progress in 
political relations was on evidence in all the 
contributions from AWLers on the day, but 
perhaps the one that illustrated the problem 
most starkly came from Mark Osbom. 

Comrade Osbom -1 have dubbed him “a 
one-trick pony” - recounted yet again his ex¬ 
perience at the Communist University of 
2001. Apparently, in the course of his time 
with us, he asked two comrades whether we 
had “a position on two states” in the Israel- 
Palestine conflict. Mark - with blustering in¬ 
credulity - told us that one CPGBer said 
“yes”; another “no”. 

In fact, all of this is simple - and has cer¬ 
tainly been patiently explained to comrade 
Osborn in the past. John Bridge again out¬ 
lined it for the still flummoxed AWLers 
present. 

The CPGB as a collective does not formally 
have ‘positions’ on political issues until an 
authoritative meeting of the membership has 
adopted a resolution or other document 
which has been debated and - if necessary - 
amended. At the same time, the ongoing de¬ 
bates and disagreements in our ranks are 
constantly producing majorities and minori¬ 
ties. In that informal sense, the organisation 
has a range of positions over a wide variety 
of political questions. 

On the concrete issue comrade Osborn 
raised, at the time he attended our school in 
2001, we were in the process of debating the 
question. I do not think it requires an intui¬ 
tive genius to take a stab at what he is de¬ 
scribing. A comrade who supported the 
minority position on Israel-Palestine would 
naturally have been at pains to emphasise 
the open-ended nature of the debate, that no 
formal position had been taken. A comrade 
from the majority would probably have had 
a rather more cut and dried take on it and 
identified the majority’s position with that of 
the Party. 

Our organisation actually formally 
adopted a position on Israel-Palestine in a 
set of theses adopted nearly one year later 
after our comrades so thoroughly confused 
comrade Osborn (see Weekly Worker May 
16 2002). This ain’t rocket science, comrades. 

Of course, comrade Osbom was trying to 
shore up comrade Matgamna’s assertion 
that the CPGB is nothing more than “a vari¬ 
egated collection of individuals” - his re¬ 
sponse to the statement that we have 
recruited relatively experienced comrades 
“from all over the spectrum of the left” 
(1 Weekly Worker January 23). Our cohesion - 
it is implied - comes from nothing else but a 
“cult” loyalty to individuals and certain his¬ 
torical fetishes. 

This is not serious engagement. The joint 
school on January 25 amply illustrated that 
leading sections of the AWL have mled out 
unity with the CPGB and are determined to 
back away from the Socialist Alliance. We sin¬ 
cerely hope other voices will make themselves 
heard • 

Mark Fischer 
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Call for Socialist 
Alliance paper 

An appeal for a regular Socialist 
Alliance newspaper has been launched 
by three leading members, Dave 
Church, Marcus Strom and Martin 
Thomas. To add your name to the 
appeal please email your support to: 
marcus.strom@ntlworld.com 


We, the undersigned, believe that the Socialist Al¬ 
liance must launch a regular, campaigning news¬ 
paper as an uigent priority. This publication should: 

• Fight to build the agreed actions of the Socialist 
Alliance, maintain our public profile between elec¬ 
tions and give news, analysis and practical guidance 
to our activists on the ground. 

• Reflect the diversity of views in our alliance. A So¬ 
cialist Alliance paper must have space for the open 
exchange of ideas, for comradely polemic and the 
presentation of minority views. Wherever possible, 
we should afford the right of reply in our paper. 

• Strike a balance between agitation and propa¬ 
ganda in its pages. Working class readers should 
not be patronised or talked down to. Our paper must 
carry longer theoretical pieces, as well as snappy, 
factual, socialist reportage. 

If the majority of the SA continues to block an of¬ 
ficial publication, the minority should fight for the 
launch of an unofficial paper. 


Additional 

signatories 

Nicola Bent (Lambeth) 
Janine Booth (Hackney) 
Danny Bowles (Neath & 
Port Talbot) 

John Bridge (Camden) 
Alison Brown (Sheffield) 
James Bull (Teesside) 
Peter Burton (SSP) 
Matthew Caygill (Leeds) 
Jane Clarke (Bedfordshire) 
Steve Cooke (Teesside) 
Lawrie Coombs (Tees¬ 
side) 

Tim Cooper (Nottingham) 

Chris Croome (Teesside) 
James Cunningham 

(South Birmingham) 

Mathew Danaher 

(Southampton) 

Mervyn Davies (Colches¬ 
ter) 

Ian Donovan (Southwark) 

Arthur Downs (former 
mayor, Tower Hamlets) 

Jim Drysdale 
Laura Duval (Bedford¬ 
shire) 

Pete Edwards (Bedford¬ 
shire) 

Mark Ferguson (Bedford¬ 
shire) 

Alf Filer (Brent) 

Janice Fowler (Southwark) 
Steve Freeman (Bedford¬ 
shire) 

Ray Gaston (Leeds 
steering committee) 

Darrell Goodliffe 

(Cambridgeshire) 

Andy Gunton (Lambeth) 
Billy Hodson (Teesside) 
David Isaacson (Colches¬ 
ter) 

Chris Jones (chair, 
Merseyside) 

Eryk Karas (Bedfordshire) 

Sarah Lawlor (Bedford¬ 


shire) 

Terry Liddle (treasurer, 
Greenwich) 

Ron Lynn (Lambeth) 
Lesley Mahmood 

(executive committee, 
coordinator Merseyside) 
Rob Marsden (Leicester) 

Laurie McCauley (North 
Yorkshire) 

Anne Me Shane (chair, 
Hackney) 

Sam Metcalf (Nottingham) 

Duncan Morrison 

(Lewisham) 

Paul Nicholson (South¬ 
ampton) 

Harry Nugent (Bedford¬ 
shire) 

Dave Osier (Hackney) 
Dave Parks (Exeter) 

Harry Paterson (Notting¬ 
hamshire) 

Mike Perkins (Southamp¬ 
ton) 

Peter Pierce (Greenwich) 
Phil Pope (Southampton) 

Charlie Pottins (Brent) 
Peter Radcliff (Notting¬ 
ham) 

Daniel Randall (Notting¬ 
ham) 

Lee Rock (Waltham Forest) 

Mike Rowley (Oxford) 
Dave Spencer (Coventry) 
Alan Stevens (chair, 
Greenwich) 

Danny Thompson 
(Bedfordshire) 

Steve Turner (Bedford¬ 
shire) 

Mike Wagstaff (Colches¬ 
ter) 

Pete Weller (Lambeth) 
Geoff Wexler (Cambridge¬ 
shire) 

Paul Willoughby (Bast 
Kent) 

Jay Woolrich (Leicester) 
Patrick Yarker (Norfolk 
and Norwich) 
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FIREFIGHTERS 


From attack to defence 


T he Fire Brigades Union dispute 
has moved decisively into a new 
phase in the first month of 2003. 
The offensive led by the FBU 
executive against the erosion of firefight¬ 
ers’ and control staff’s pay has now be¬ 
come a defensive battle. Quietly the 40% 
claim has been allowed to fall out of sight. 
Now the 16% deal phased over two 
years, first tabled by the employers in 
July 2002, has become the favoured op¬ 
tion. Symbolically the Morning Star has 
removed the 40% headline claim from its 
banner on the front page. 

The dispute is now as much about 
saving the conditions of FBU members 
and existing levels of fire cover for the 
public as it is about pay. This is the root 
of the FBU’s refusal to negotiate whilst 
the employers insist on acceptance of 
‘modernisation’ and the Bain report as a 
precondition to a negotiated deal on pay. 
Following the worrying phoney war over 
Christmas, during which the union mem¬ 
bership were left to drift, the FBU has 
begun to set out a policy of long-term 
guerrilla action taking the dispute for¬ 
ward into 2003. 

The FBU dispute has become a test of 
the entire trade union movement and the 
attitudes that workers and trade union¬ 
ists need to adopt to New Labour and 
the government. It is also a test of the 
new breed of left trade union leaders - the 
‘awkward squad’ - and Andy Gilchrist’s 
leadership in particular. The question that 
is most commonly asked by firefighters 
and their friends and allies is ‘What sense 
do you make of it?’ - referring to the FBU 
leadership’s tactics. The clarity of lead¬ 
ership that launched the campaign in 
2002 was lost as successive strikes were 
called off and the Acas process took 
negotiations behind closed doors. 

Above all we have to assess the cur¬ 
rent phase of workers’ struggle in rela¬ 
tion to New Labour and the historic crisis 
in the ‘Labour and 
trade union move¬ 
ment’ . In gen¬ 
eral terms the 
success or 
failure of 
the dis¬ 
pute rests 
on the ca- 
p a c i t y 
and will¬ 
ingness of 
the wider 
trade 


Chris Jones (pictured), former Merseyside FBU brigade chair 
and a member of the Revolutionary Democratic Group, looks at 
the questions of leadership raised by the firefighters’ dispute 


New Labour government over their fail¬ 
ure to meet even the mildest aspirations 
of the organised working class. In terms 
of the practical questions facing firefight¬ 
ers, a successful resolution of the dispute 
rests on the ability of activists within the 
FBU to generate an organisational ca¬ 
pacity that will allow the membership to 
act independently of the leadership 
should that prove necessary. 

FBU claim 

The claim was initiated by a report to the 
annual conference in 2002. The statement 
that preceded the report at the conference 
of 2001 recognised that “‘Free collective 
bargaining’ does not exist in the public 
sector. Successive governments use 
public sector pay as an economic ‘regu¬ 
lator’ in respect of controlling spending 
and thus influence inflation and growth” 
(FBU statement, http//www.fbu.org.uk/ 
pay2002/pay2002paper.html). 

This comment cuts to the heart of the 
issues raised during the dispute. The le¬ 
gitimate demands over pay raised by the 
leadership were well supported by FBU 
members and achieved significant pub¬ 
lic backing - notably more resilient than 
that achieved in 1977. The problem for 
the union was that the claim contradicted 
the long-term strategy of the New La¬ 
bour government. That strategy relied 
upon minor increases in expenditure on 
key public services associated with per¬ 
formance requirements that ground out 
large increases in productivity. In short 
the government could not afford to al¬ 
low the tiny increases in public expendi¬ 
ture to be leached away in pay 
awards. 

The decision to move 
away from the pay for¬ 
mula, agreed following the 
strike of the winter of 1977- 
78, was a difficult one. The 
FBU knew from the start 
that the battle would be a 
“protracted and complex 
process” and that the 
employers “will cer¬ 
tainly insist on some¬ 
thing” (FBU statement). 
The turn of events with 
the government-spon¬ 
sored Bain report and de¬ 
mands for ‘modernisation’, 
interpreted as cuts in staffing 
and erosion of conditions, 
should have been no surprise to 
’ the FBU leadership or the activists 
amongst the rank and file. 

The employers had a de- 



phased deal over two years and was part 
of a complete package that recognised 
the need for a new pay formula and re¬ 
viewed key conditions of service. The 
deal due to be tabled on July 9 was pulled 
after intervention by John Prescott. From 
this point the offers tabled by the employ¬ 
ers have been ratcheted down under 
pressure from the government and lat¬ 
terly in line with the Bain report. The FBU 
leadership was initially highly success¬ 
ful in projecting the 40% demand, but it 
has proved unable to maintain its posi¬ 
tion under pressure. The 16%, offered in 
July, has become the de facto ceiling for 
the FBU’s pay claim. 

Full circle - fire last time 

The strike in 1977 was won against a re¬ 
luctant executive and the open opposi¬ 
tion of the general secretary of the FBU, 
Terry Parry. The pressure came from be¬ 
low and it was capable of being ex¬ 
pressed in independent action in 
opposition to left leaders. In May 1977 
the Merseyside brigade began an unof¬ 
ficial work-to-rule, led by an unofficial 
leadership. The dispute, under pressure 
from Terry Fields and the brigade officials, 
was due to be called off when the em¬ 
ployers decided to issue an ultimatum 
that led to the sacking of firefighters who 
refused to go back to normal working 
prior to the agreed date. 

In the face of the sackings an unoffi¬ 
cial strike began, organised through a 
mass meeting and enforced by a flying 
picket. This action was carried out 
against the opposition of the local lead¬ 
ership that included Terry Fields - later 
to become one of the Militant members 
elected as a Labour MP. When the strike 
began in November 1977 the strike was 
given no support by the TUC and pub¬ 
lic backing was extremely limited. This 
was a dispute driven by the membership 
against opposition at all levels of the 
trade union movement and against a 
Labour government. 

The strike was settled without achiev¬ 
ing its aim of breaching the 10% pay limit. 
The settlement was opposed by a sig¬ 
nificant minority of the FBU membership 
and could be described as a qualified 
defeat. However, the pay formula insu¬ 
lated firefighters’ pay from the worst pres¬ 
sures of the following years. The 
agreement reduced working time from a 
48-hour to a 42-hour week. It is this shift 
pattern that is so exercising politicians 
and the press today. 

Perhaps most importantly the strike 
formed part of a wider settlement that 
spanned the military and police. The po¬ 
lice in particular became the key to the 
Thatcher government’s assault on the 
working class. The largely accidental as¬ 
sociation with the police pay agreement 
helped to shelter the FBU deal. 

Amongst firefighters the 
qualified defeat of 1978 began 
to appear as a victory. The strike 
had delivered the 42-hour week 
(though this was already in the 
wings before) and it had ensured 
that the national scheme and 
conditions of service were pre¬ 
served at a time when other public 
sector workers were losing their own na¬ 
tional conditions of service. This proved 
to be a highly effective defensive recipe, 
when combined with assertive and well 
organised local union structures. 

In a series of defensive battles begin¬ 


ning in the late 1980s the FBU saw off 
attempts by a number of aggressive chief 
officers pursuing a ‘new public sector 
management’ agenda. The local fire au¬ 
thorities that lined up with the new-style 
chief officers were mainly large metropoli¬ 
tan authorities under Labour control. The 
New Labour authorities and the chief 
officers allied to reduce the influence of 
the FBU. They could not break the pay 
formula, so they concentrated their fire 
on eroding the scheme and conditions 
of service. 

Repeatedly aspects of the national 
joint council (NJC) agreements were chal¬ 
lenged, and guerrilla warfare ensued be¬ 
tween local FBU officials and employers. 
The employers insisted on their ‘right to 
manage’ and tried to narrow the scope 
of the national conditions, insisting that 
whole areas previously negotiated 
would only be subject to consultation in 
future. 

As an FBU brigade official in Mersey¬ 
side, I was faced first hand by one of the 
new breed of chief officers and the New 
Labour wannabes controlling the fire 
authority. The disputes and grievance 
procedures set down in the ‘grey book’ 
(the NJC conditions of service) were rou¬ 
tinely ignored, so that disputes could 
only be resolved by resorting to indus¬ 
trial action. Gradually the FBU member¬ 
ship became educated and developed a 
disciplined resolve in the face of a series 
of employers’ provocations, demonstrat¬ 
ing a willingness to act when local offi¬ 
cials gave a lead. At times members 
would act independently, but this did not 
give rise to a rank and file organisation. 

Action was largely co nfin ed to the FBU 
branches. This is the base on which the 
current dispute rests. It is highly uneven, 
since many brigades had not previously 
been tested by regular local activity and 
attacks from the employers. In contrast, 
brigades like Merseyside have a 10-year 
record of resisting chief officers and ag¬ 
gressive New Labour fire authorities. In 
Merseyside the last dispute culminated 
only last year in the exit of the chief of¬ 
ficer under mysterious circumstances. On 
entering the current dispute the FBU was 
unevenly prepared for long-term defen¬ 
sive action and the discipline and activ¬ 
ism that is required to maintain such a 
dispute. 

In 1977 the FBU was faced with a La¬ 
bour government that had a formal wages 
policy restricting pay awards to 10%. 
This was in the context of years of fall¬ 
ing real wages in the public sector, and 
the fire service in particular, as inflation 
eroded spending power. One estimate 
put the fall in real wages for firefighters 
at 15% between 1974 and 1977. The 
build-up to the strike had seen loss of 
spending power and years of campaign¬ 
ing and the development of unofficial 
action beginning in a number of brigades 
years earlier, notably London in 1969 and 
Essex in 1970. 

As late as 1976 Terry Parry was still 
defending the ‘social contract’, claiming 
that the fight against inflation took prior¬ 
ity over firefighters’ sectional interests. 
The growing opposition to the leader¬ 
ship found that in order to succeed the 
FBU minority had to organise at all lev¬ 
els of the union. The regions that sup¬ 
ported industrial action had a series of 
unofficial meetings and rank and file 
groups sprang up in some areas such as 
Essex and Merseyside. The mood was 


captured in 1977 by National Rank and 
File Fireman , a publication and organi¬ 
sation closely linked to the Socialist 
Workers Party. 

Firefighters’ pay has only begun to fall 
in recent years and the decision to aban¬ 
don the pay formula in 2002 was a bal¬ 
anced judgement, not a clear necessity. 
The pressure for higher pay is regional- 
ised and comes from younger firefight¬ 
ers in the south who are faced by 
impossibly high housing costs. The cam¬ 
paign did not well up from below, but is 
led from the top by the FBU executive, 
Andy Gilchrist in particular. The union 
has little recent history of unofficial ac¬ 
tion and most disputes have been chan¬ 
nelled through the FBU at local level. The 
local leaderships are only loosely organ¬ 
ised and there is little coordination be¬ 
tween the most militant sections in 
various brigades, there is no genuine 
rank and file organisation at local or na¬ 
tional level and the left grouping that 
organises at the higher levels of the un¬ 
ion is a flabby, loose organisation of the 
majority, unable to form a significant 
block that could provide both criticism 
of and support for the leadership. The 
significant difference between 1977-78 
and 2002-03 is that the current dispute is 
led top-down and was not fed by an or¬ 
ganised pressure from below. 

The national strike of 1977 followed 
the government imposition of the 10% 
limit in July 1977. The FBU, which had 
already begun pay negotiations, sought 
exemption, but the government refused. 
This was not the first time that the FBU 
had fallen foul of pay limits that 
scuppered a deal already under negotia¬ 
tion. A recall conference in November 
1977 heard the FBU executive oppose a 
strike and call for further negotiations. 
London, Merseyside and Strathclyde 
moved strike motions and the executive 
received almost no support. The London 
resolution calling for a strike ballot was 
lost on a card vote and a two-to-one 
majority carried the motion for strike ac¬ 
tion from November 14, moved by Strath¬ 
clyde and seconded by Merseyside. The 
one-third opposition included London’s 
6,000 firefighters, who came behind the 
strike call within 24 hours. 

The wider trade union movement and 
the TUC were committed to the Labour 
government’s pay policy. On December 
2 the TUC rejected the FBU call for a cam¬ 
paign against it. This treachery was sup¬ 
ported by the ‘left’ on the general 
council, including Jack Jones and Hugh 
Scanlon, architects of the social contract. 
Public support for the FBU fell and after 
four weeks 70% believed the FBU should 
settle. The army appeared to be more 
capable than expected and no major in¬ 
cident dented that impression. 

In 2002-03 the dispute has the support 
of the TUC. This support is not without 
cost, as it is TUC influence that has drawn 
the FBU in towards Acas and arbitration. 
The significance of TUC support is that 
it indicates a sea change in union rela¬ 
tions with Labour. The FBU also has the 
vigorous support of some of the new 
trade union leaders, Bob Crow of the 
RMT in particular. Public opinion has 
continued to be much more sympathetic 
to the firefighters - a recent poll, as the 
January strikes began, showed 63% still 
supported the FBU. 

The ‘modernisation’ agenda pushed 
by the government has transformed what 
could have been a sectional dispute into 
a key public sector concern. For exam¬ 
ple, a week prior to the white paper on 
higher education, a correspondent in the 
Times Higher drew out the link between 
firefighters and academic staff through 
the issue of ‘modernisation’. The FBU is 
potentially in a much stronger political 
position than in 1977, when the wide 
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generalisation of the ‘winter of discon¬ 
tent’ followed the FBU dispute by one 
year. The government faces difficult ne¬ 
gotiations with a series of other public 
sector workers and it is still possible that 
it will have to fight a battle on several 
fronts - at home as well as abroad with 
the war drive on Iraq. 

Employers’ offensive 

The Bain report is the outcome of a long 
process. The three knights, Sir George 
Bain, Sir Michael Lyons and Sir Anthony 
Young - nicknamed ‘Camelot’ by the FBU 
- were novices in fire service matters. Two 
academics and an ex-TUC president 
took three months to draw up the full 
report and simply brought together in one 
document an agenda that has been de¬ 
veloping in employers’ circles for almost 
20 years. The report records their ‘sur¬ 
prise’ at how far the fire service lagged 
behind what they describe as “best prac¬ 
tice” in the public and private sector. This 
is simply shorthand for a service that is 
not business-ready and privatisation- 
prepared. 

An article in Red Pepper (January 2003) 
notes that the Group 4 Falck company is 
positioning itself in preparation for bid¬ 
ding to mn privatised sections of the new 
fire service, the proposed new joint con¬ 
trols being an obvious first step. Group 
4 Falck, the self-proclaimed second larg¬ 
est security services provider worldwide, 
is an organisation that currently mns the 
Danish equivalent of the Automobile 
Association and most of the Danish fire 
service apart from some larger metropoli¬ 
tan areas. ‘Modernisation’ in the fire serv¬ 
ice is closely linked to the privatisation 
of key government services and the neo¬ 
liberal agenda for the 21st century. This 
is far from an isolated dispute. 

The ‘modernisation’ agenda also be¬ 
gins from the idea that savings in the 
overall fire service budget can only be 
obtained by reducing the pay and con¬ 
ditions of workers, removing what em¬ 
ployers describe as ‘restrictive practices’. 
These practices, such as a ban on pre¬ 
arranged overtime, are the bedrock of a 
safe and efficient public service. The 
government claim that the FBU stands 
in the way of a modem fire service is 
openly contradicted by its own white 
paper, written in 2001. The white paper 
noted: 

“The fire service is one of the most 
consistently high-performing services in 
local government. The fire service has 
already made considerable progress to¬ 
wards modernisation. This ‘succeeding’ 
service is highly effective in its work of 
responding to fire and other emergencies 
and widely admired by the public. Cer¬ 
tainly the audit commission performance 
indicators for 1999-2000, published in 
January 2001, fully bear it out. 

“At the same time, the role of the fire 
service has begun to change, essentially 
from a reactive to a proactive one; and 
the next few years will see a major trans¬ 
formation in the way fire brigades deliver 
services to the public.” 

The cynical attack on the FBU and the 
fire service is at one and the same time 
an attempt to demolish a pillar of the 1945 
welfare state settlement. 

The first national strike took place 
against the backdrop of a wave of mili¬ 
tancy that reached its highest point in 
terms of union membership and strike 
days in 1978-79. This wave crashed 
against a world recession that began in 
the mid-1970s. In the UK the wave of 
militancy peaked at the very point when 
the employers offensive became official 
government policy with the election of 
the Thatcher government in 1979. 

Throughout the early years of the 
Thatcher government, despite assaults 
on general trade union rights and set- 
piece battles with key sections of work¬ 
ers, the FBU remained largely untouched. 
The metropolitan county councils, in 
particular the Greater London Council, 
had relatively good relations with the 
FBU. The GLC with FBU support began 
to recmit significant numbers of women 
and firefighters from minority ethnic and 
racial groups. 


But the fire service could not remain 
unaffected by the general change in re¬ 
lations between government, capital and 
labour for long. The first significant at¬ 
tack came in the form of the abolition of 
the metropolitan county councils in 
1986. In the late 1980s the FBU came 
under growing pressure from local em¬ 
ployers and chief officers. Repeatedly 
chief officers began local reforms, only 
to find them blocked by a combination 
of trade union action and political pres¬ 
sure applied through local Labour politi¬ 
cians. 

The Labour Party had begun to 
change. The Militant Tendency, includ¬ 
ing Terry Fields, a key figure in the 1977- 
78 strike and by then a Labour MP, was 
expelled, as the party moved to the right. 
This coincided with the more assertive 
management approach. In fine with the 
general shift towards more aggressive 
‘new management techniques’, fire serv¬ 
ice managers, especially chief officers, 
took a more assertive stance. This was 
reflected in an increase in local disputes 
and was seen correctly by the FBU as 
an emerging national pattern. In 1992 the 
FBU published Their business or our 
service: a report on new management 
initiatives in the fire service. 

Throughout this period local develop¬ 
ments were dependant upon national 
factors. The greater power in the hands 
of chief officers was at least in part the 
result of an assertion of central control 
by the home office. From 1989 chief of¬ 
ficers could only be appointed if they had 
completed a brigade command course. 
The home office had a pervasive influ¬ 
ence in the selection of candidates for this 
course. The degree of relative autonomy 
attained by councillors after the abolition 
of the county councils further strength¬ 
ened the position of the chief officers. In 
the joint boards that were set up, coun¬ 
cillors were only indirectly accountable 
to electors through city and district coun¬ 
cils. 

The role of the government inspector¬ 
ate was changed to include ‘over provi¬ 
sion’ and ‘value for money’ within their 
brief, and in 1986 the Audit Commission 
issued its first occasional paper Value for 
money in the fire service. This began the 
process that culminated in the Bain re¬ 
port by noting that there were only lim¬ 
ited opportunities for savings under 
existing arrangements and recommend¬ 
ing a review of “rigid employment con¬ 
ditions”. The local authorities were 
increasingly under the remote control of 
central government through perform¬ 
ance indicators and financial constraints. 
The agenda for government ‘modernisa¬ 
tion’ is at least 17 years old and the mecha¬ 
nisms for centralised government control 
of the service have been developed over 
a number of years. 

New Labour in local politics has mar¬ 
ginalised the FBU. Brigade and regional 
officials that once met politicians in La¬ 
bour Party caucuses prior to council 
meetings now wait outside while the chief 
officer briefs the senior councillors of the 
local government ‘cabinet’. Disputes, 
however, continue at a local level and the 
FBU has been successful at concentrat¬ 
ing its national resources on significant 
local targets. The most recent of these 
was the campaign against Malcolm 
Saunders, the chief officer on Mersey¬ 
side. In what was viewed as a high-risk 
strategy the FBU targeted Saunders and 
called openly for his removal in a cam¬ 
paign that included a prominent poster 
outside a city centre fire station. 
Saunders went in what remain mysteri¬ 
ous circumstances, well rewarded with a 
medical pension. 

Such victories may have made it ap¬ 
pear to the FBU that it had significant 
power to influence events. The 1990s had 
taught the FBU to fight alone without 
significant political or wider trade union 
support. But the question remained, 
would this be enough in a major national 
dispute? 

Labour and Labourism 

Well before the pay claim was made the 
membership of the FBU passed a reso¬ 


lution calling on the executive to open 
up the political fund to organisations 
other than the Labour Party. A ‘new’ 
Labour was clearly in evidence in the 
FBU’s dealings with councillors and in 
disputes in areas like Merseyside long 
before New Labour was elected nation¬ 
ally. The local councillors who control¬ 
led the fire service at a local level had 
relative autonomy after the abolition of 
county councils and used this to pursue 
an agenda that excluded the FBU and 
drew ever closer to the chief officers. Just 
as the dispute of 1977/8 was prefigured 
in local disputes and an increasingly as¬ 
sertive rank and file, the 2002/3 dispute 
has been anticipated by the growth of 
employers’ offensives at a local level. The 
call for opening the political fund to other 
parties was the direct result of local FBU 
experiences with New Labour. 

Resolution 101, carried in opposition 
to the executive at the 2001 annual con¬ 
ference, read: 

“Conference notes with concern the 
continuing attacks on the fire service by 
Labour-controlled authorities. Therefore, 
conference agrees that the Fire Brigades 
Union political fund will in future be used 
to support candidates and organisations 
whose policies are supportive of the 
policies and principles of this union. This 
may include candidates and organisa¬ 
tions who stand in opposition to New 
Labour so long as they uphold policies 
and principles in line with those of the 
Fire Brigades Union. 

“When considering any request for 
assistance, the Fire Brigades Union and 
regional committees should carefully 
examine the policies and record of all such 
individuals and organisations. 

“Conference instructs the executive 
council to prepare any necessary sub¬ 
sequent mle changes for annual confer¬ 
ence 2002.” 

The executive did not act on the 2001 
resolution and campaigned so that the 
position was reversed at the 2002 annual 
conference that also endorsed the pay 
campaign. There is a clear relationship 
between the pressure on the executive 
to break from exclusive links to Labour 
and the top-down militancy over pay. 
The pay campaign took the heat off the 
failure to act on links to Labour. 

In the light of the dispute there is no 
doubt that the issue will return to con¬ 
ference this year and that the FBU will 
review its links with Labour amidst calls 
for both disaffiliation and democratisa- 
tion of the political fund. The 2003 con¬ 
ference is unlikely to take place in May - 
it will probably be postponed until after 
the current dispute - but, whenever it 
comes, the question of the trades unions’ 
political alliance with Labour will come 
under the spotlight. 

The strain in relations with the Labour 
Party is not restricted to the FBU and it 
signifies the erosion of the historic and 
political compromise that the Labour 
Party represented. The Independent re¬ 
ported on January 24 that union leaders 
were refusing to sign up to a £40 million 
handover of their members’ cash until an 
accommodation was reached with the 
FBU. The dispute raises the possibility 
of firefighters leading a campaign 
throughout the trade union and Labour 
conference season attacking New Labour 
for its role and calling for other union 
members to join with them in calling for 
the democratisation of the political fund. 

Historically Labour held out the pros¬ 
pect of workers being able to elect repre¬ 
sentatives to parliament and to form a 
government. The political compromise 
enshrined by Labour was that the empire 
and the constitutional arrangements of 
the UK state would be left largely un¬ 
touched. Labour made no serious calls 
for abolishing the monarchy or consti¬ 
tutional reform. In return the establish¬ 
ment, the ruling class of the empire, 
would allow Labour to compete for elec¬ 
tion and form governments when able to 
do so. 

Labour set out to be a responsible 
mainstream party, loyal to the mles of the 
game. In effect it became the ‘second 11 ’ 
for the establishment, called in to head 


off serious political discontent or revolt. 
Social and economic reform became La¬ 
bour’s sole agenda, while political re¬ 
forms were either quietly dropped or 
remained token commitments, never cen¬ 
tral to Labour’s activity. It is only under 
New Labour that constitutional reform 
has returned to the agenda, in a liberal 
guise. It came at the very point when New 
Labour was unable to deliver significant 
social and economic reform. 

This compromise worked while Labour 
could deliver on its social and economic 
programme, but in the 1970s government 
initiatives undermined this relationship. 
The social contract and In place of strife 
broke the consensus and radicalised a 
significant layer of workers. Rocked by 
defeat, Labour in the 1980s debated 
whether to make serious commitments 
and stick to them - a position identified 
with Tony Benn - or to reduce commit¬ 
ments down to what could be delivered 
- a position later identified with Tony Blair 
and New Labour. The revision of policy 
in New Labour was associated with a 
distancing from the trade unions. 

The FBU experienced the practical ef¬ 
fects of the withdrawal of Labour from 
the former alliance. The FBU was forced 
to fight against Labour local politicians, 
many of whom they had helped to fund 
in running for office. For a second time 
in a quarter of a century the FBU was 
faced with a national dispute against a 
Labour government. In 1977, while many 
FBU members were disenchanted with 
Labour, union activists became engaged 
in the fight to strengthen the left inside 
the Labour Party in the 1980s. 

In 2003 this option is no longer on of¬ 
fer, as there is no viable Labour left op¬ 
position to the Blair government or to 
New Labour policies within the party. The 
structure of New Labour has been 
gradually closed off from union influ¬ 
ence at all levels. In short the FBU and 
the trade union movement no longer 
have a party to represent their interests 
in parliament and beyond. 

Andy Gilchrist grappled with this point 
in his presentation to the Socialist Cam¬ 
paign Group. He argued that the unions 
needed to remove New Labour and re¬ 
place it with ‘real’ Labour. The genuine¬ 
ness of these sentiments cannot be 
doubted, but the lack of support he re¬ 
ceived following his statement was pal¬ 
pable and little has been heard from him 
on this topic since. It remains a signifi¬ 
cant weakness of the left of the trades 
unions that they find it difficult to openly 
break with Labour. 

Question of leadership 

It looks increasingly likely that the FBU 
leadership is prepared to settle for some¬ 
thing like the 16% offered in July 2002, 
as long as it is not explicitly tied to ac¬ 
ceptance of Bain. It is also likely that such 
a deal may retain the headline figures on 
pay but fail to retain the detail that made 
the deal initially so attractive to the FBU 
leadership, such as the promise of a new 
pay formula. There is still a real danger 
that the government is intent on break¬ 
ing the FBU and that it will insist on pay 
being linked to full acceptance of Bain. 

The FBU dispute raises questions of 
leadership in a number of distinct, but 
related ways. Primarily the working class 
now lacks a party of its own. The search 
is now on for a replacement. This cannot 
be achieved by a simple declaration of 
the type that Arthur Scargill made with 
the formation of the Socialist Labour 
Party, or that numerous left groups made 
when they became the Workers Revolu¬ 
tionary Party, the Socialist Party or the 
Socialist Workers Party. 

A new party must develop from the 
organic layers of leadership within the 
working class. It will require a recompo¬ 
sition of the existing left and a revision 
and renewal of their politics. A new unity 
and a new politics can only be achieved 
by overcoming the historic differences 
that separate the Labour, communist and 
Trotskyist traditions. I would suggest 
that such a reformation should take place 
around the central idea that working 
class aspirations cannot be met within the 


political framework of the constitutional 
monarchy: the working class requires a 
democratic and republican state. 

It will also require a significant break 
from Labour. Such a break will not occur 
without the maximum unity of the left 
outside of Labour. Unity of the left is now 
a central question. The Socialist Alliance 
is the best placed formation to lead in this 
process. It can only do so by raising its 
game. As it stands, the Socialist Alliance 
is no more than an electoral front and it is 
routinely bypassed by its component 
organisations when they intervene in 
issues such as the FBU dispute or the 
anti-war movement. Red Watch , the un¬ 
official FBU news sheet, has been largely 
an SWP initiative, and the SA members 
inside the FBU have not caucused dur¬ 
ing the dispute. 

The Socialist Alliance must make it an 
urgent priority to coordinate the work of 
its members through trade union frac¬ 
tions, acting as the core of broader left 
groupings. The SA needs to develop as 
a viable force around which a party could 
form. As an urgent priority it needs its 
own press and paper. The Socialist Alli¬ 
ance should commit itself to the aim of 
forging a new workers’ party, and en¬ 
gage with as many other left groups as 
possible to broaden the alliance beyond 
its present supporters. 

Secondly the FBU dispute raises the 
question of leadership within the trade 
unions and the relationship of that lead¬ 
ership to politics. The unions are faced 
with a New Labour government that has 
pursued policies of privatisation in the 
public sector and has refused to repeal 
the anti-trade union legislation passed 
during the previous Tory administrations. 

Trade unionists continue to finance 
New Labour despite recent reductions in 
contributions from several major unions. 
The trade union leadership must now be 
prepared to break its ties with Labour. 
Union members must force the union 
leadership to make every penny paid out 
in political contributions conditional on 
support for the aims and aspirations of 
union members. 

The current crop of ‘awkward squad’ 
leaders remains a very mixed bunch. Bob 
Crow and Mark Serwotka stand out as 
principled left leaders who oppose New 
Labour. Andy Gilchrist has not been able 
to make that break in a clear way during 
the FBU dispute and this has hindered 
his leadership, especially following his 
intervention at the Socialist Campaign 
Group meeting in Manchester. The role 
of left leaders will, however, depend on 
more than their overt political leanings. 

The FBU may now be faced with a 
period of struggle at a national level of 
the same type that occurred locally in the 
1990s. If the dispute is resolved with an 
accommodation on pay and no direct link 
to Bain, then the employers are likely to 
keep coming and the FBU will have to 
defend itself against a series of coordi¬ 
nated assaults. If the government im¬ 
poses a settlement, then the FBU will be 
forced to fight a rearguard action over 
many months, perhaps years, which will 
involve continuing calls for industrial 
action. 

In both cases an active membership 
and an effective leadership at all levels 
of the union will be needed. No matter 
how good the leadership is, without the 
support of an effective rank and file its 
action is likely to fail. The membership 
will need to develop a capacity for action 
on the basis of the early shop stewards 
movement - official if we can, unofficial if 
we must. The question of rank and file 
organisation is not separate from the 
capacity of existing left leaders to fight: it 
is fundamental to their ability to act. 

Just as the 1984-85 miners’ strike her¬ 
alded the final breaking up of the last tra¬ 
ditional bastion of the industrial strength 
of Labour, so the FBU strikes herald the 
end of the old political Labour. It may not 
happen immediately, but the die has been 
cast. 

The working class now needs a new 
political party to represent it. Labour has 
dropped the crown. The question is, who 
can pick it up? • 
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CPGB AGGREGATE 


Welcome political fluidity 


A n aggregate of CPGB members was 
held in London on January 26. Most 
of the day was taken up with dis¬ 
cussion of the imminent war on Iraq 
and the tasks of communists in the current pe¬ 
riod, with John Bridge opening. 

The US administration wants to begin the 
war within weeks rather than months, com¬ 
rade Bridge began, to avoid losing the momen¬ 
tum it has built up and to take advantage of 
the cooler spring weather. But Russia, China, 
Germany and France have all spoken out 
against the war, at least without a delay and 
UN endorsement. The governments of these 
countries know that only the United States 
will benefit from a war waged to secure oil 
supplies and control of the region. And in Ger¬ 
many especially a mass popular protest move¬ 
ment has had real influence. Britain is the only 
significant European power backing the US, 
sending a 30,000-strong military force to the 
Gulf. So the anti-war movement in Britain has 
a particularly important role, with both respon¬ 
sibilities and opportunities, said comrade 
Bridge. 

Government propaganda efforts to con¬ 
vince us of a link between Iraq and terror have 
not worked. People know it is a cynical war 
for oil. The parliamentary Labour Party con¬ 
tains a significant anti-war bloc, largely as a 
result of the strength of public opposition. It 
is not unrealistic to anticipate half a million or 
even a million people on the February 15 dem¬ 
onstration. But demonstrations alone, how¬ 
ever large, cannot stop wars. However, 
comrade Bridge warned of the danger of com¬ 
placency about numbers, remembering how 
the mass pacifist movements for peace melted 
away once war started in 1914 and in 1939. 

He reminded comrades of Marx’s view of 
war: it acts as a signal to mass action and also 
speeds up historical change. Political devel¬ 
opments are accelerated in times of war. The 
division in the British establishment over Iraq 
reflects the key question for the UK state 
machine: is it a part of Europe or a special ally 
of the United States? 

We cannot predict with any certainty what 
will happen once the war starts. The corrupt 
and narrowly based Ba’athist regime is so un¬ 
popular that US troops could be welcomed 
as liberators, as they were in Kabul. On the 
other hand, they could find themselves fight¬ 
ing building by building. It will be totally dif¬ 
ferent to the first Gulf War 12 years ago: this 
time the US is determined to achieve a regime 
change and take control of the Iraqi oil fields. 
So simply bombing tanks and troop 
emplacements from the air will not be enough. 
What is more, an upheaval in the region could 
easily see the regime in Saudi Arabia come 
crashing down resulting in either an islamic 
fundamentalist state or a US protectorate. The 
situation in the Middle East is extremely fluid. 

This war is causing political events to speed 
up in Britain too. For the first time since com¬ 
ing to power in 1997 Blair looks vulnerable. 
Of course he could be lucky, and have a good 
war. But if things go wrong, his opponents in 
the Labour Party will take advantage of the 
strength of popular opposition. World events 
and a mass movement from below could top¬ 
ple Blair. Communists should strive to make 
this happen and to influence the outcome. The 
strategy of the Stop the War Coalition and its 
Socialist Workers Party leadership is inad¬ 
equate to our tasks, comrade Bridge added. 
Numbers are important, but politics decide. 
Discussion of differences within the Stop the 
War Coalition does not detract from the task 
of building a mass movement, but strength¬ 
ens it in the long term. The SWP is a sect with 
no political programme, only a determination 
to grow. It could possibly even split under the 
weight of its own success. 

Comrade Bridge went on to discuss the 
CPGB project. Our main perspective is still the 
Socialist Alliance. Under the misleadership of 
the SWP the Socialist Alliance appears to be 
reaching a crisis point, but, given the weak¬ 
ness of the British left, no other force can at 
this present moment substitute for it. He called 
for revolutionary patience. We need to work 



imaginatively to channel the energy of the 
anti-war movement in a political direction: that 
is, into the Socialist Alliance. 

Comrade Bridge then referred to the discus¬ 
sion within and around the ranks of the CPGB 
about the Muslim Association of Britain, and 
outlined two opposing, incorrect views. The 
MAB is undoubtedly a reactionary organisa¬ 
tion. Some on the left refuse to march with the 
MAB, and the Alliance for Workers’ Liberty 
motion to the STWC conference earlier this 
month called for the coalition to desist from 
inviting the MAB to co-sponsor anti-war ac¬ 
tivities (it received one vote). 

Others, including the SWP, have shown 
themselves willing to defend the indefensible 
in an effort to court the support of the MAB 
- toning down or suppressing their own so¬ 
cialist politics and in some instances even 
acting as apologists for reactionary anti-im¬ 
perialism. Both approaches are wrong, com¬ 
rade Bridge argued. 

He explained the Comintern slogan, ‘March 
separately, strike together’. ‘March sepa¬ 
rately’ means that communists should pre¬ 
ciously guard their own programme, and not 
dilute it with reformism or through pandering 
to religious reaction, as does the SWP. But 
‘strike together’ means acting alongside oth¬ 
ers who share the same immediate aims, even 
if they have backward views. What use are 
communists if they cannot do that and instead 
stand aloof from a mass movement? MAB is 
introducing a whole new layer of young peo¬ 
ple to political activity, and our involvement 
exposes them to communist ideas. 

The MAB question was a recurring theme 
in the debate which followed. Mark Fischer 
agreed that the AWL is incorrect in saying we 
should not work alongside the MAB, which 
would only play into the hands of reactionar¬ 
ies in the muslim community. In reality, by 
gaining access to their youth, we are challeng¬ 
ing them. Ian Donovan said that working with 
those mobilised by MAB provided us with 
an excellent opportunity to bring us into con¬ 
tact with people we would not otherwise be 
able to reach, while Tina Becker agreed that 
cooperation with the MAB is a tactical ques¬ 
tion. She pointed out that, although unlike the 
SWP MAB condemns the September 11 2001 
terrorist attacks, it does not condemn the at¬ 
tacks in Kenya last November because the 
target was Israelis. We must not hold back on 
our criticism of this appalling position. Mar¬ 
cus Strom said, although he agreed with com¬ 
rade Bridge, the political price of cooperating 
with reactionaries can sometimes be too high. 

John Pearson brought up the CPGB’s own 
motion to the Stop the War Coalition confer¬ 
ence, which condemned the terrorist attacks 


in Mombasa last November. The motion 
stated that such actions have nothing to do 
with genuine anti-imperialism: they are reac¬ 
tionary atrocities that progressives condemn 
without hesitation. Failure to make our posi¬ 
tion clear on such questions can only weaken 
the anti-war movement. 

Comrade Pearson said British muslims 
would ask why it was necessary for the party 
to be so selective, to ignore the atrocities of 
the oppressors such as in Jenin. Even Cherie 
Blair said she understood the motives of the 
suicide bombers, which is why the establish¬ 
ment went for her, he added. 

Responding to comrade Pearson, Peter 
Manson said it is important to oppose both 
imperialism and reactionary anti-imperialism. 
Our motion was a necessary corrective to the 
SWP practice of making excuses for reaction¬ 
ary anti-imperialism. Marcus Strom also de¬ 
fended the CPGB motion, pointing out that, 
as we are part of a movement which is weak 
on one point - criticism of reactionary anti¬ 
imperialism - it is correct to try to strengthen it 
on that point. The Weekly Worker has carried 
numerous articles attacking the Zionist regime 
and its atrocities in Jenin and elsewhere, he 
added. 

Ian Donovan emphasised that if we go 
along with the idea that there is something pro- 
gressive in events such as Mombasa, the 
bourgeoisie will use this as ammunition 
against the anti-war movement. This is an ex¬ 
ample of the way politics and debate strength¬ 
ens the movement. We can be opposed to 
both the violence of reactionary anti-imperi¬ 
alism and the violence of imperialism. 

On the subject of the Socialist Alliance and 
our prospects, comrade Becker urged that 
although we are a small organisation we 
should continue to take the initiative, as we 
did in attempting to set up an unofficial paper, 
which is still needed. We must combine pa¬ 
tience with initiative. She said it is hard not to 
be pessimistic about the SA. Comrade Lee 
Rock went further, saying that, although we 
should stay in the Socialist Alliance, we 
should criticise its severe shortcomings. 

On the imminent war, comrade Rock said 
that unlike previous wars people have no 
personal involvement. For example, there is 
no draft to dodge, so the US and British gov¬ 
ernments will be under less pressure. He 
warned that if Blair is toppled by events it will 
not necessarily be the left who will benefit. 
Comrade Strom noted that the forces of the 
British state are deliberately whipping up chau¬ 
vinism and islamophobia, and urged the Stop 
the War Coalition to raise questions of high 
politics, such as Blair’s use of the royal pre¬ 
rogative to go to war in defiance of the wishes 
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of the majority of people. 

The aggregate moved on to discussion of 
three documents drafted and introduced by 
Mark Fischer, CPGB national organiser. These 
were theses on democratic centralism, notes 
towards theses on the Labour Party and La¬ 
bourism, and notes on CPGB perspectives. 
Comrade Fischer said that in such a fluid pe¬ 
riod it was futile to make firm plans for months 
ahead, especially since the open culture of the 
CPGB means we can review our perspectives 
regularly at aggregates. But he could make a 
few observations. Firstly, he re-emphasised 
the need for patience. As usual the political 
preparedness of the left lags behind what is 
demanded of it by life. 

We are in a new period in which the reach 
and influence of the Weekly Worker has sig¬ 
nificantly increased, not least due to the in¬ 
ternet. But the organisation itself has not 
qualitatively changed: we still have a meagre 
cadre base. The Weekly Worker remains cen¬ 
tral to our work, and we must spend time and 
energy building it. Most of his proposals re¬ 
lated to this. The gap between the paper and 
the party has widened and the two must be 
brought together. Commercial profits from the 
print shop are reduced, and the Weekly Worker 
should be used more vigorously as a 
fundraiser, he said. 

Introducing his two sets of draft theses, 
comrade Fischer said we must re-emphasise 
our commitment to democratic centralism in 
the current period. Another weakness of the 
left is the untheorised flip from auto-Labour- 
ism to auto-anti-Labourism. The continued 
existence of the proletarian pole within the La¬ 
bour Party means we must have a strategic 
approach to winning the mass base away 
from the Labour leadership, and our tactics 
have to be flexible. The Socialist Alliance has 
set itself up as a holding pen for disillusioned 
ex-Labourites, but when the Labour left re¬ 
vives there is a danger the SA could be 
squeezed out. 

Comrade Pearson opposed the theses on 
the Labour Party and Labourism. He referred 
to the theses on the Labour Party approved 
at the March 2000 aggregate, saying they are 
superior to the new draft and there is no need 
to replace them (see Weekly Worker Novem¬ 
ber 18 1999). Comrade Pearson claimed that 
the new draft theses are much softer on the 
Labour Party and in particular on the Labour 
Party left, and this is a shift in entirely the 
wrong direction. 

Some comrades felt that a war against Iraq 
could provoke the revival of the Labour Party 
left wing, and there was a range of attitudes 
to such a development. Comrade Rock argued 
that we should encourage a break from La¬ 
bour, but beware of working against our long¬ 
term interests by giving a left cover to the 
building of a left reformist bloc that could act 
as an alternative to the Socialist Alliance we 
want to build. Comrade Bridge said that we 
are not trying to revive the Labour left, but 
recognise that, while the Labour Party remains 
a bourgeois workers’ party with a base in the 
working class, such a revival is always likely 
to happen as a reaction to external events. But 
the growth of the Labour left and of the So¬ 
cialist Alliance are not mutually exclusive, he 
said: they could happen in parallel. What 
matters is to get our politics into the unions 
and influence the reviving Labour left. 

In Scotland the International Socialist 
Movement wing of the Scottish Socialist 
Party would rather vote for the Scottish Na¬ 
tionalist Party than for Labour, comrade Sarah 
MacDonald told the aggregate. While the 
ISM claims the Labour Party is now purely a 
bourgeois party, the Socialist Worker platform 
of the SSP still regards it as a bourgeois work¬ 
ers’ party, but knows it is in a minority so is 
not pushing the issue to a vote. 

It was clear when the time available for the 
aggregate ran out that there was still a lot of 
discussion on all three documents to be had, 
so comrade Anne Me Shane, from the chair, 
suggested that they be carried over to the next 
aggregate. This was agreed • 

Mary Godwin 
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MIGRANTS 


Asylum hysteria 

Left needs answers 


T he British National Party’s recent vic¬ 
tory in Mixendon, where it captured 
its first council seat in Yorkshire, is cer¬ 
tainly a cause for concern that should 
provide us with some food for thought. It is 
not the first BNP victory over the past couple 
of years in the deprived areas of the former 
industrial north. It now holds five council seats, 
including its stronghold in Burnley, where it 
holds three. In Burnley and Blackburn the 
BNP claims that the presence of its members 
on local councils has halted the dispersal of 
asylum-seekers to the area. 

While the phenomenon cannot be divorced 
from the dissatisfaction of the working class 
in general with the policies of New Labour, and 
the social deprivation in the areas in which 
they live, neither can we divorce it from the 
hysteria whipped up in the rightwing media 
against asylum-seekers. 

Home secretary David Blunkett claimed last 
week that Britain was like “a coiled spring” be¬ 
cause of asylum-seekers. He speculated on 
the use of vigilante action, stating that rising 
tension could result in people “taking the law 
into their own hands”. He called on the media 
not to intensify those “genuine fears and 
concerns that can easily turn to a desire to find 
scapegoats”. Yet all the while Blunkett has 
been calling for tighter immigration controls. 
His master, Tony Blair, has even spoken of 
Britain withdrawing from the European con¬ 
vention on human rights so that it could de¬ 
port asylum-seekers more easily - a suggestion 
first floated in The Daily Telegraph. 

Blunkett has compared the tabloid cam¬ 
paigns on asylum-seekers to the activities of 
Trotskyites in the Labour Party 20 years ago. 
They were making “absurd” demands, he 
said, and he had had a “bellyful” of them. 
They were, of course, expelled. But with asy¬ 


lum-seekers Blunkett adopts and follows the 
tabloids’ agenda. 

How does this translate on the ground? 
The independent racial harassment help line, 
the Monitoring Group, reported more than 
1,700 complaints last year. For example, ear¬ 
lier this month, three Iraqi asylum-seekers in 
Plymouth found themselves chased by 12 
white men who threatened to kill them - two 
of them were attacked and left with head inju¬ 
ries. This incident is far from isolated. 

Another example would be the recent back¬ 
lash against the dispersal of asylum-seekers 
to a hotel in Sittingboume, Kent. They were 
not welcomed by the residents, some of whom 
even threatened to bum the building. The BNP 
canvassed the area, stating in their leaflets that 
the immigrants had arrived directly from the 
airport and had not been screened for conta¬ 
gious diseases. The BNP’s propaganda ob¬ 
viously dovetails with the dominant message 
and struck a chord. 

The rightwing tabloids have fuelled this 
hysteria. Rebekah Wade, the new editor of 
The Sun, launched a “crusade” against what 
the paper terms “asylum madness”. It stated 
on January 23 that 50,000 readers had signed 
up to its campaign demanding tougher action 
upon illegal immigrants. The Sun has also been 
demanding the deportation of the islamist 
cleric, Abu Hamza of Finsbury Park mosque, 
despite the fact he is a British citizen. The BNP 
held a rally outside the mosque last year, along 
with the National Front. Rebekah Wade’s asy¬ 
lum “crusade” echoes her anti-paedophile 
campaign that she ran at the News of the World. 

The Sun also tmmpeted that some of those 
arrested in the ricin campaign were “living free 
at the taxpayer’s expense”. The paper printed 
its own version of the ‘Mr Men’ cartoons, 
including a ‘Mr Asylum-Seeker’ and his 


friend, ‘Mr Albanian Gangster’. This feature 
is now being investigated by the Press Com¬ 
plaints Commission. 

Meanwhile, the Daily Mail begun a series 
on ‘Asylum Britain’. In an editorial last Tues¬ 
day, it claimed that Britain was a “haven” for 
“Albanian gangsters, Kosovar people-smug¬ 
glers and Algerian terrorists”. In a style that 
one could describe as being proto-fascist, it 
went on to attack “the ruling classes” for fail¬ 
ing to debate the issue and “the McCarthyite 
tactics of the left who have sought to stifle 
honest debate by demonising anyone who 
has dared to draw attention to the crisis”. On 
its news pages it played upon the 
Sittingboume hotel issue by publishing pages 
of expensive country houses, including one 
in Surrey that had a private cinema and five 
swimming pools, suggesting that these would 
be suitable sites. The paper wants us to be¬ 
lieve that “New arrivals will soon be asking 
for a copy of Country Life , along with details 
on how to claim benefits.” 

On January 28, holocaust memorial day, the 
Daily Mail headline made a reference to “soft 
touch Britain”. This was the same paper that 
supported the Nazi regime between 1933 and 
1938, cheered on Moseley’s black shirts as 
they were assaulting jews and trade union¬ 
ists, and later claimed that Britain was a dump 
for jewish refugees escaping from the Hitler 
regime. Frightening indeed. 

Not to be outdone, The Express reproduced 
20 of its front pages on the subject with the 
headline, “We told you so!” 

The BNP website pictures a Daily Express 
front page on asylum, under the headline, 
“British press helping spread the BNP mes¬ 
sage”. Yes, the tabloid hysteria goes hand in 
hand with BNP hate-mongering • 

Renee Marsden 


Galloway exposes weakness 



It was a 
“democratic 
outrage” that 
thousands of 
British troops 
are being 
mobilised 
without a 
single vote to 
authorise it 


George sees things differently 


A t a ‘Don’t attack Iraq’ public 

meeting - organised in Woolwich, 
south London last week by the 
Stop the War Coalition - the most radical 
speech came from George Galloway MP. In 
stark contrast to Louise Christian’s liberal 
legalism, John Rees’s subordination of 
politics to size fetishism, the parables of a 
local imam and a ‘trade union’ speech from 
FBU executive member Lynda Smith - his 
was broader, deeper and actually dealt with 
high politics. 

For Galloway - once a full blown Saddam 
Hussein sycophant - it is a “democratic 
outrage” that thousands of British troops 
are being mobilised for war and millions of 
pounds spent without a single vote to 
authorise it. He then marked Britain as the 
“only country in the world without a written 
constitution”. We have a queen who has 
the “power to authorise war” and that 
power is “invested in Blair, who acts like he 
is a president”. 

While Louise Christian talked of the US/ 
UK flouting international law, Galloway 
stressed not legality, but the “systematic 
destmction of civil liberties and democ¬ 
racy” that the ‘war against terror’ implied. 
All the freedoms won through struggle 
over decades are “being shredded”, he 
said. 

Added to this is the “deliberate whipping 
up of fear and a witch-hunting against 
immigrants and asylum-seekers”. Accusing 
David Blunkett of “giving succour to 
racists”, he then moved on to convenient 
discoveries by the police of “mysterious 
chemicals” and raids against mosques. “It 
stinks to high heaven,” said Galloway. 

Rejecting the US/UK claim that Iraq 
possesses ‘weapons of mass destruction’ 
and how it had to be invaded because it is 
dangerous, Galloway claimed Iraq is going 


to be attacked because it is not dangerous - 
unlike, say, India, Pakistan, Israel and North 
Korea, who do have such weapons. In fact, 
he said, Iraq is weak because ‘we’ have 
used the mass weapon of sanctions and are 
responsible for the death of one million Iraqi 
children. He then listed the actual use of 
chemical weapons by the US and Britain, 
and the US employment of two atomic 
bombs on Japan and one million depleted 
uranium-tipped shells by the US and Britain 
in the last Gulf War. 

According to Galloway the real reasons 
for this war are: securing oil supplies; 
maintaining the client state of Israel; Bush 
junior concluding Bush senior’s unfinished 


business; and, most important of all, 
extending US domination of the world. In 
these circumstances it was a “disgrace” 
that only 57 Labour MPs are opposed to 
war on Iraq. 

At present the Stop the War Coalition 
has no strategy beyond building for the 
next anti-war demonstration. Galloway has 
though identified - unwittingly perhaps - 
how the present war drive is not only 
associated with oil, but the severe constitu¬ 
tional limits that block and cripple democ¬ 
racy in the United Kingdom. The fight 
against the war in Iraq must be linked to the 
fight for full democracy • 

Alan Stevens 
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■ Which road? 

The programmes of ‘official communism’ were designed to 
serve those in the workers’ movement who had no interest in 
revolution, those who preferred compromise with capitalism 
rather than its destruction. 

Jack Conrad also deals with the reformist programme of Peter 
Taaffe’s group and lays the groundwork necessary for drafting 
a revolutionary programme. 

£6.95/€ll 

■ From October to August 

Articles by Jack Conrad, charting the rise and demise of the 
USSR from Stalin’s monocratic dictatorship to the twists and 
turns of Gorbachev’s perestroika and Yeltsin’s counter-coup. 
Throughout there is a stress on the necessity of democracy. 

£6.95/€ll 

■ In the enemy camp 

Examines the theory and practice of communist electoral work. 
Particular attention is paid to the Bolsheviks’ anti-boycottism 
and their strategy for revolution. Vital for Socialist Alliance ac¬ 
tivists. 

£4.95/€7.75 

■ Problems of communist organisation 

What is the correct balance between democracy and central¬ 
ism? Jack Conrad explores this thorny issue in his historically 
significant argument against a disgruntled minority who de¬ 
serted the CPGB in 1992. 

£4.95/€7.75 

■ A plan for miners 

The Communist Party’s ‘anti-submission’ to the Tory govern¬ 
ment’s 1992 coal review. The case is made for working class self¬ 
activity and socialism. Arthur Scargill famously disowned it. 

£1.00/€1.50 

■ Towards a Socialist Alliance party 

Jack Conrad’s book argues for the Socialist Alliance to move to 
a higher organisational and political stage. Drawing on an ex¬ 
tensive study of history, this work presents the ways and means 
of arriving at that end. 

£7.00/€ll 


Buy all 6 books for £23/€36 and save £8.80/€l4 
Delivery free within the United Kingdom 


Please send me a copy of: 

Which road? □ 

From October to August □ 

In the enemy camp □ 

Problems of communist organisation □ 
A plan for miners □ 

Towards a Socialist Alliance party □ 


I enclose a cheque, payable to CPGB, for 
£/€_ 

Name_ 

Address 


Email_ 
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SOCIALIST ALLIANCE 


A few months back Peter Dennis com¬ 
mented on “another awful vote for 
the SA” (Weekly Worker June 20 
2002). He was referring to the coun¬ 
cil by-election in Luton, where the Socialist 
Alliance candidate “scored an incredibly low 
18 votes”. It was the worst SA election result 
in its brief history. That is, until we heard 
shortly afterwards of an even more shocking 
result. The SA stood in the Blackwall and 
Cubbitt Town by-election and the SA candi¬ 
date won nine votes! 

It was tempting, prior to Blackwall and 
Cubbitt Town, to account for the Luton result 
in terms of local factors. Superficially it could 
certainly be explained in this way. In April 2002 
Bedfordshire Socialist Alliance (BSA), which 
covers the Luton area, was captured by the 
Socialist Workers Party. So the council elec¬ 
tion was a natural extension of the S WP takeo¬ 
ver, into the electoral field. 

The method of selecting the Luton candi¬ 
date was one factor in the dismal result. An 
SWP member emerged as the candidate with¬ 
out a democratic selection procedure. When 
white smoke was seen rising above the town, 
cynics claimed this signified a selection pro¬ 
cedure similar to the way the pope was an¬ 
nounced to the assembled flocks in Vatican 
Square. 

This was a bit unfair. Members were later 
told that there had been no time to hold a se¬ 
lection meeting, because there had been only 
eight days between the realisation that an elec¬ 
tion was to be held and the closing date for 
nominations. So the old adage rings tme. If 
there is no time to organise a selection meet¬ 
ing open to all members, there will not be time 
to organise a serious campaign. With 18 votes 
who can really argue with that? 

This does not explain the whole story, how¬ 
ever. The BSA was deeply divided, reflecting 
national differences first identified at the March 
2001 SA conference in the debate over policy 
and priority pledges. This drew a sharp de¬ 
marcation between ‘old Labourites’ and ‘new 
republicans’, most clearly over amendment 17 
on the federal republic. This dealt with the 
issue of a democratic republic and the relation¬ 
ship between England, Scotland and Wales. 
The republicans secured over 70 votes. But 
about 300 voted against. Under the old 80-20 
formula the federal republic was entered in the 
‘20%’ column and Labourism in the ‘80%’. 

The battle between old Labour and the new 
republicans did not end here. The final twist 
came in the SA priority policies, or bullet 
points. Taken together, the SA priority points 
can be summarised by the slogan, ‘Restore 
Britain to what it was like in 1979’. The SA 
promised to restore the Elizabethan welfare 
state to its former glory! The SA Labourites 
promised to give us back full employment, 
pensions linked to earnings, civil rights, com¬ 
prehensive education, no student tuition fees, 
no sell-off of council homes, a fully funded 
NHS, no privatisation, bring back British Rail, 
no anti-union laws, tax the rich, etc. 

These difference are not simply a matter of 
policy, but fundamentally about political strat¬ 
egy. The ‘old Labourites’ stress the betrayal 
of socialism by Blair’s New Labour. They want 
to take up the old Labour mantle and mn with 
it. They believe this should enable them to rally 
all disillusioned Labourites to the SA cause. 

The new republicans have a very different 
set of perspectives. Harking back to the good 
old days of old Labour is not one of them. The 
renewal of the socialist and communist move¬ 
ment is not about resurrecting the reformist 
politics of the 1970s and 80s Labour left. It is 
about setting a new, independent political 
agenda for the working class movement. 

The new republicans identify the parliamen¬ 
tary monarchy as a rotten and corrupt sys¬ 
tem of government. It serves the interests of 
the bureaucracy and the capitalists, not the 
people. It is incapable of delivering real social 
and economic progress. The working class is 
now massively alienated from this system. 
Fascism and republicanism represent alterna¬ 
tive solutions to the crisis facing this system 
of ‘democracy’. 

Whilst the BNP is beginning to make vis¬ 
ible progress, Labourism, not republicanism, 
still dominates the mindset of the left. Nostal¬ 
gia for old Labour is still what socialism means 
within the trade union movement. Very little 
progress has been made in convincing the 
working class that democracy is a necessary 
precondition for real social change. 
Elections therefore serve quite different 


Death agony of 
'old Labourism’ 

Neither localism nor Labourism but revolutionaiy 
republicanism, demands the RDG’s Dave Craig 



aims for old Labourites and new republicans. 
The old Labourites see the aim of S A propa¬ 
ganda as winning the support of Labourites 
and becoming the focal point for an anti-Blair 
mood. 

The new republicans have a different mes¬ 
sage. They want to use elections to mobilise 
the working class in the stmggle for democ¬ 
racy. Many hundreds of separate workers’ 
stmggles will dissipate unless they have one 
unifying political objective. Sinn Fein has 
done this very effectively. It campaigns on a 
whole range of local issues, but these are chan¬ 
nelled into the fight for the political-constitu¬ 
tional objective of a united Ireland. Republican 
socialists and communists in the SA want to 
use elections in the same way. 

What does this have to do with the Luton 
election result? More than any other local 
Socialist Alliance the differences between the 
old Labourites and the new republicans are 
most sharply posed in the BSA. In April 2002 
Labourite politics took over the BSA and 
appealed to the people. The result was a rasp¬ 
berry in the June election. Of course we can¬ 
not prove that democratic and republican 
politics would have done any better. But 18 
votes suggests that Labourism does not 
work. 

Now we can see that Luton and Blackwall 
were not freak results, but part of a trend. SA 
member Nick Long comments on another by- 
election, held last week: “We gained 68 votes 
in the Tottenham Hale by election. This is a 
fall from last May, where we gained over 100. 
We seem to have mn an active local campaign, 
with a firefighter as our candidate and no 
doubt we made a strong case of opposition 
to the war, but we failed again. We have to 
ask why in such favourable circumstances for 
us - growing hostility to the local Labour coun¬ 
cil, popular support for the firefighters, the gov¬ 
ernment about to wage an unpopular war - 
why do we keep getting lousy votes!” 

Contrast this with the Islington Bunhill elec¬ 


tion, where the Independent Working Class 
Association stood a candidate. The Liberal 
Democrats won 797 votes and Labour 412. 
The IWCA came third with a very creditable 
398 votes, or 22.42%. I do not know exactly 
what policies the IWCA stood on. But I am 
sure that promoting ‘old Labourism’ was not 
one of them. If anything, I suspect the IWCA 
has learnt some of its electoral activity from 
Sinn Fein. 

Gary O’Shea, the IWCA candidate, said: “I 
am very pleased with our result. For the IWCA 
to stand in the area for the first time and get 
22% is a significant achievement for our party. 
The level of vilification the Lib Dems aimed at 
me is a compliment to the IWCA’s campaign. 
The Lib Dems made a lot of promises they 
have no intention of keeping. Labour cam¬ 
paigned against cuts and closures, while their 
colleagues are butchering services in neigh¬ 
bouring Hackney. I am confident the elector¬ 
ate will find them out soon enough and that 
the Lib Dems and Labour will pay the price 
for their cynicism.” 

Debate inside the SA has contrasted the 
two campaigns and has tended to praise the 
orientation of the IWCA to local issues. Rob 
Hoveman, the SA national secretary, replied 
to some of the criticism with reference to an 
IWCA leaflet he had seen: “It did not to my 
mind represent a socialist campaign leaflet, 
something I expect the IWCA would ac¬ 
knowledge, as nowhere do they use the word 
... It is simply not tme to say that local issues 
were ignored” in Tottenham. So the IWCA 
did not attempt to steal old Labour clothes by 
dressing up in ‘socialist’ language! 

It is therefore useful to go back to the 
Blackwall and Cubbitt Town election cam¬ 
paign, because afterwards there was a full 
report and analysis by two SWP members, 
Kambiz Boomla and Paul McGarr. Certainly 
this campaign did not suffer the disadvantage 
of a divided BSA. It is therefore perhaps sur¬ 
prising that their campaign should have 
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scored even less votes than in Luton. 

The clue to what might have gone wrong 
here can be found in their report. They say 
they did not run a poor campaign. On the 
contrary, “We had an excellent candidate, and 
ran a very decent campaign. We did far more 
work in this by-election than we did in any 
wards we contested in the May 2 full council 
elections.” 

In those elections the SA secured between 
200 and 400 votes. This time they leafleted the 
entire ward and canvassed door to door in four 
key working class estates. They produced a 
second leaflet for those estates and for some 
other parts of the ward. Their canvass showed 
up to 60 people who said they would vote S A, 
who were visited on polling day. 

So what went wrong? It must surely have 
been the politics rather than the organisation 
where the problems could be found. First of 
all the main parties ran unprecedented cam¬ 
paigns. All had big teams of canvassers out. 
The Tories had built up a base in the luxury 
housing developments. They were able to 
make a real challenge to Labour. 

The election campaign became a contest 
between the major parties. At the same time 
there was “huge disaffection with politics” 
evident on the doorsteps. At the start of the 
election the voters had a choice between New 
Labour and the SA’s brand of old Labourism. 
But, as comrades Boomla and McGarr noted, 
“Labour panicked, and knew from its initial 
canvassing, that it was having problems mo¬ 
tivating its traditional supporters in what has 
been a solid Labour area and worried it was 
losing votes to the Liberal Democrats and that 
the Tories could win.” 

What would Labour do? The SWP com¬ 
rades explain that “they opportunistically 
turned to ‘old Labour’ language with a venge¬ 
ance. The candidate was pictured in the local 
paper saying he would stand up for the rights 
of muslims and fight for them to have a proper 
prayer room in the ward.” Labour also organ¬ 
ised a stunt over a threatened new luxury es¬ 
tate, organising its supporters around 
demands for affordable housing. 

In other words there were two old Labour 
campaigns. One was mn by the original and 
the other was organised by the unknown, 
untried and untested copy. The result is surely 
obvious. Labour stole the SA’s clothes. The 
SWP comrades sum up the problems when 
they point out that “their opportunistic, and 
probably short-lived, old Labour stance un¬ 
doubtedly hit us hard”. 

We could of course see this as a failure of 
the electorate to see through Labour’s oppor¬ 
tunism. But perhaps the voters are more so¬ 
phisticated than we give them credit for. 
Maybe the voters felt the SA were the ones 
with an “opportunistic, and probably short¬ 
lived, old Labour stance”. Perhaps it was SA 
opportunism that “hit us hard”. What the 
campaign showed was that, as soon as La¬ 
bour shifted, even verbally, to the left, there 
was no place for the SA. The truth is that the 
SA has no independent politics. It has no 
strategy or policies of its own except to ‘op¬ 
portunistically’ substitute itself for Labour. As 
soon as Labour shifts left, the SA might as 
well pack up and go home. 

We can return to the Luton election. It is 
tme that the SWP’s BSA campaign was not 
as well organised as the SWP’s Blackwall and 
Cubbitt Town intervention. It is tme that the 
leadership of the new BSA did not understand 
that democratic methods are not a luxury, but 
absolutely essential if the BSA was to unite 
around any candidate. But it is no more sur¬ 
prising that when Luton SWP goes round 
dressed up as the SA, pretending to be old 
Labour and spouting old Labour politics, the 
electors of Luton will give them the thumbs- 
down. 

In response to the IWCA result comrade 
Hoveman appeals for calm: “Everyone sincere 
about seeing the Socialist Alliance grow into 
an organisation of many thousands of social¬ 
ists whose home might have been the Labour 
Party, plus the many, many thousands being 
radicalised over the war and through the 
growth of the anti-capitalist movement, would 
like to see SA candidates not only getting 
many more votes than we currently get, but 
actually challenging for elected office. No one 
has a magic formula as to how to secure this 
growth and this success.” 

Yes, but can we leam some lessons? The 
“magic formula” for what we should not do is 
surely this - stop impersonating old Labour • 
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LOCAL ELECTIONS 


Chasing votes: two 
wrong approaches 


A number of local by-elections have 
been contested by the Socialist Al¬ 
liance in recent weeks. The results 
were neither b rilli ant nor a total dis¬ 
aster. Rather they showed that there is a defi¬ 
nite space to the left of New Labour that des¬ 
perately needs to be filled, but that in its current 
becalmed state the S A is not able to seriously 
contest for this space. 

For example, Tottenham Socialist Alliance, 
which has been pretty much non-existent 
since the general election in 2001, delivered 
what is for us a standard performance in 
Tottenham Hale ward on January 23. Steve 
Cracknell, a firefighter at the local Hornsey fire 
station and FBU branch secretary, received 
68 votes, or 4.5%. 

Naturally local Socialist Alliance members 
worked very hard in leafleting and canvass¬ 
ing the ward. And one might have thought 
that the substantial public support for the fire¬ 
fighters and the opposition to an attack on 
Iraq would have provided favourable con¬ 
ditions for a reasonable vote. However, most 
people have still not heard of the Socialist 
Alliance ... and if they have they do not think 
much of people who only appear at election 
times. Shoving leaflets through the letterbox 
is no substitute for consistent, principled 
work - locally and nationally. 

As in many other parts of the country, So¬ 
cialist Worker Party members divide their time 
between the local branch of the Anti-Nazi 
League, the Stop the War Coalition, Global¬ 
ise Resistance and other SWP fronts. Hardly 
any non-SWP supporters of the SA were re¬ 
activated in the by-election and the bulk of 
the work was done by members of the SWP. 
On top of that there is the Socialist Alliance 
itself nationally. No paper, no trade union frac¬ 
tions, no serious commitment to transform 
what is primarily a loose front cemented be¬ 
tween five principal supporting revolution¬ 
ary organisations into a serious party with 
an internal regime of democracy and healthy 
debate. 

Just as bad, our leading faction expects to 
gain mass support simply by standing on an 
old Labour programme of restoring services 
and defending the NHS. The results in the 
ballot boxes are predictable. 

By contrast, the Independent Working 
Class Association’s Gary O’Shea scored 
22.4% of the vote at a by-election in Isling¬ 
ton’s Bunhill ward on January 23. This comes 
on top of other impressive results. The high 
point so far has been the local elections in 
May 2002, where the IWCA scored 27.8% 
in Heaton (Havering), 26.6% in Clerkenwell 
(Islington) and 26.9% in Haggerstone (Hack¬ 
ney). In Oxford’s Northfield Brook ward 
Stuart Craft was elected councillor with 
42.4% of the vote. 

Communists and revolutionary socialists 
must be clear, however, that rather than aping 
the IWCA’s sub-reformist localism, the answer 
must be to work hard for the S A to become a 
serious fighting class organisation. That 
means having democratically agreed, but flex¬ 
ible and responsive answers, and fighting for 
them, on all fronts, alongside the greatest 
possible mass of people. From international 
and constitutional politics to the most hum¬ 
ble local politics. That way, we both teach and 
learn. Those that cannot, or will not, do that, 
face the danger of either sectarian isolation or 
being blown off course by big political events 
and developments. 

At present the SA still suffers from sectar¬ 
ian isolation. On the other hand the IWCA is 
hardly equipped to deal with governmental 
issues, let alone matters such as war and peace 
which determine the fate of countries and 
whole peoples 

A few examples. One of the IWCA’s main 
slogans is ‘Working class mle in working class 
areas’. So in the local elections in May 2002 
they demanded that “the council and the po- 
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lice have a duty to stop dealing in hard drugs”. 
Rather than fighting for the legalisation of all 
drugs - the only measure that would really 
stop drug-related crime - the comrades call on 
the police to sort out the “working class ar¬ 
eas”. 

Also, should socialists not work for work¬ 
ing class rule in all areas? In other words a 
working class state. But then, the IWCA does 
not consider itself to be a socialist or commu¬ 
nist organisation - although its core members 
come from Red Action, which split from the 
SWP in the mid-1970s. 

However, just like its parents in the SWP, 
the IWCA is proud of not having a programme 
capable of guiding its actions. Instead, it 
draws up its campaigning priorities as a result 
of “dialogue with working class communities”, 
as Carl Taylor explained in an interview with 
the Weekly Worker after his election campaign 
in Hackney’s Haggerstone ward (May 23 
2002): “It’s tme that we didn’t campaign on 
anything that isn’t in the remit of a local coun¬ 
cillor,” he said. “We have been busy with a 
door-to-door survey for the last six months, 
asking people what their priorities were lo¬ 
cally.” In the ‘Who we are’ section of Hack¬ 
ney IWCA’s website the comrades explain 
that “we try to represent the views of the 
working class majority in the area” 
(www.hackneyiwca.fsnet.co.uk). 


The local community in Islington Bunhill 
must be very special, judging by the election 
material of the IWCA. 

Although a majority of British people op¬ 
pose an attack on Iraq and support the fire¬ 
fighters, the IWCA website fails to even carry 
a mention of either. 

The comrades deal instead with local is¬ 
sues only: they rightly campaign for ‘Justice 
for Christopher Pullen’ (a boy who was killed 
in an accident playing on a rundown local 
estate), against the sale of Finsbury Park 
town hall and for “the safe-siting of mobile 
phone masts on behalf of residents worried 
about possible health concerns. 

Achievements so far have included a three- 
year ban on the siting of mobile masts on 
council estates” (www.iwca-islington.org.uk). 
However, in this localist spirit, the IWCA has 
no national website - only four local sites that 
reflect its local organisations in Hackney, Is¬ 
lington, Oxford and Havering. 

A local resident of Bunhill tells me that 
none of the organisation’s many election 
leaflets have mentioned national or interna¬ 
tional questions either. The ongoing on¬ 
slaught on asylum-seekers in the national 
press, the looming war and the firefighters’ 
dispute are of course not “in the remit of a 
local councillor” • 

Tina Becker 



“Any organisation in today’s conditions which decides its priorities by a 'dia¬ 
logue’ with a local working class and which at the same time rejects the need 
for a programme will quickly dissipate into dead-end localism/’ the Weekly 
Worker warned on Januavy 181996, a couple of months after the IWCA was 
formed. 

The CPGB was involved in the inaugural meetings called by Red Action in 
1995, which attempted to set up the IWCA as a conscious alternative in opposi¬ 
tion to the formation of the Socialist Labour Party by Arthur Scargill. We were 
engaged with both unity initiatives, while most of the rest of the revolutionavy 
left at that time was preparing to 'Vote Labour, but...’ in the 1997 general 
elections. 

But right from the start we had many disagreements. Amongst other things 
Red Action wrote off the Labour Party as a ''middle class” party, ignoring the 
important link with the trade unions and its working class base - factors that still 
identify Labour as a bourgeois workers’ party. Red Action rejected fighting for 
consitutional reforms, which was only ever an ultra-left posture and stood in 
stark contrast to the actual sub-reformist activities of the IWCA even in those 
early days. All organisations that wanted to be part of the IWCA had to “agree” 
to these points, which were drafted by Red Action. When the CPGB put forward 
some amendments to this foundation statement, they were dismissed without 
discussion • 


What we 
fight for 

■Our central aim istheovganisation of all communists, revo¬ 
lutionary socialists and politically advanced workers into a 
Communist Party. Without such a party the working class is 
nothing; with it evevything. 

■The Provisional Central Committee organises members 
of the Communist Party, but there exists no real Commu¬ 
nist Party today. There are many leftwing 'parties’, but in 
reality most are mere confessional sects. Those who disa¬ 
gree with the prescribed 'line’ are expected to gag them¬ 
selves in public. Either that or face expulsion. 

Communists operate according to the principles of demo¬ 
cratic centralism. Through the fullest, most open debate we 
seek to achieve unity in action and a common world out¬ 
look. As long as they support democratically agreed actions, 
members have the right to form temporavy or permanent 
factions. 

Communists are committed to building the Socialist Alli¬ 
ance in England and Wales and the Scottish Socialist Party 
into a single revolutionavy party. Communists advocate the 
principle, 'One state, one party’. We oppose every manifes¬ 
tation of sectionalism. 

Communists are internationalists. It is an internationalist 
duty to fight for revolution against the existing state. To the 
extent that the European Union becomes a state, then that 
necessitates EU-wide trade unions, a Socialist Alliance of 
the EU and a Communist Party of the EU. 

■The working class must be organised globally. Without a 
global Communist Party, a Communist International, the 
struggle against capital is weakened and lacks coordina¬ 
tion. 

Communists have no interest apart from the working class 
as a whole. They differ only in recognising the importance 
of Marxism as a guide to practice. That theovy is no dogma, 
but must be constantly added to and enriched. 

■ Capitalism in its ceaseless search for profit puts the fu¬ 
ture of humanity at risk. Capitalism is synonymous with pol¬ 
lution, exploitation, crisis and war. As a global system 
capitalism can only be superseded globally. All forms of 
nationalist 'socialism’ are reactionavy and anti-working 
class. 

Socialism can never come through parliament. The capi¬ 
talist class will never willingly allow their wealth and power 
to be taken away through a parliamentary vote. They will 
resist, using every means at their disposal. Communists fa¬ 
vour using parliament and winning the biggest possible 
working class representation. But workers must be read¬ 
ied to make revolution - peacefully if we can, forcibly if we 
must 

■We will use the most militant methods objective circum¬ 
stances allow to achieve a federal republic of England, Scot¬ 
land and Wales, a federal Ireland and a United States of 
Europe. 

■ Communists fight for extreme democracy in all spheres 
of society. Democracy must be given a social content. 

■ Communists favour industrial unions. Bureaucracy and 
class compromise must be fought and the trade unions trans¬ 
formed into schools for communism. 

Communists are champions of the oppressed. Women’s 
oppression, combating racism and chauvinism, and the strug¬ 
gle for peace and ecological sustainability are just as much 
working class questions as pay, trade union rights and de¬ 
mands for high-quality health, housing and education. 

Socialism represents victovy in the battle for democracy. 
It is the rule of the working class. Socialism is either demo¬ 
cratic or, as with Stalin’s Soviet Union, it turns into its oppo¬ 
site. 

Socialism is the first stage of the worldwide transition to 
communism - a system which knows neither exploitation of 
person by person, nor wars, classes, countries or nations. 
Communism is general freedom and the real beginning of 
human histovy. 

■All who accept these principles are urged to join the Com¬ 
munist Party. 
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Prescott 
throws down 
gauntlet 


No surrender 


J ohn Prescott decided to up the 
ante in the firefighters’ dispute - at 
the same time throwing down a 
challenge to the whole trade union 
movement. 

The deputy prime minister told the 
Commons on January 28 that he had con¬ 
cluded the Fire Brigades Union was “not 
serious” about reaching a negotiated 
settlement of its dispute over pay and 
conditions. Therefore the government is 
preparing to assume new legal powers 
to take control of the fire service and im¬ 
pose specific levels of pay, terms and 
conditions by reactivating the 1947 Fire 
Services Act, which was repealed in 
1959. Clearly the Blair government is set 
on a collision course with the FBU and 
wants to see it not just defeated, but hu¬ 
miliated. 

The local authority employers glee¬ 
fully suggested that Prescott’s an¬ 
nouncement would “concentrate minds 
at the FBU executive”. Perhaps it has. The 
field of battle is certainly widening. Con¬ 
demnation of Prescott’s threat has come 
not only from Andy Gilchrist, the FBU 
general secretary, but from a whole range 
of trade union officials. After all, if union 
negotiating rights can be withdrawn from 
one section of public sector workers, 
why not from others? Amongst rank and 
file firefighters there was outrage and a 
determination to fight on. 

As Matt Wrack, FBU London regional 
organiser and Socialist Alliance partisan, 
told me, “The mood had taken a turn 
downwards with the lull between strikes 
- it was a bit more sombre. But it hard¬ 
ened up a lot after Prescott’s speech.” It 
seems that - for the moment at least - there 
is wide agreement amongst the member¬ 
ship that there is no alternative but to fight 
on. 

The Tories had been demanding a le¬ 
gal ban on strikes in the fire service and 
there had been much speculation that 
Prescott - supported by most of the left 
as the ‘pro-union’ candidate when he 
stood for the post of Labour deputy 
leader - would either attempt to use ex¬ 
isting laws or introduce new legislation 
to have the strikes declared illegal, since 
they had become a threat to “public 
safety”. 

However, there is another prong to the 
government’s strategy. New Labour 
wants to give the impression that the FBU 
action is having little or no effect. It has 
“robust and tested” contingency plans: 
177 red appliances as well as 827 Green 
Goddesses are on top of the situation. 
This is part of the battle for hearts and 
minds. So although, as Prescott himself 
has admitted, the dispute has so far cost 
more than £70 million - keeping the armed 
services on standby mns up a further £1 
million per day - he blames firefighters for 
depriving some of the “most vulnerable 
in society”. Supposedly cash intended 
for ‘regeneration’ has been diverted to 
the ministry of defence. Meanwhile in¬ 
surance companies are said to be un¬ 
happy with the situation - there have been 
several claims that have been much larger 
than necessary as a result of delay or 
incompetence on the part of the fire serv¬ 
ice’s army substitutes. 

Nevertheless the government hopes 
to demoralise firefighters by claiming the 



Andy Gilchrist: the fight goes on 


armed forces can easily cope during 
strike days and therefore stubbornly 
refuses to make any concession over the 
implementation of Sir George Bain’s job¬ 
cutting, service-slashing recommenda¬ 
tions - which have at their heart the 
reinforcing of managerial control over 
firefighters’ working practices. A legal 
ban would not necessarily achieve this 
goal. Assuming the FBU abided by the 
law, the rank and file would surely resist 
the Bain changes on the ground. 

As part of its ‘play it cool’ strategy, the 
government refused to join in claims from 
the Tories and the media that the FBU is 
undermining preparations for a war on 
Iraq. Conservative defence spokesper¬ 
son Bernard Jenkin branded firefighters 
“a disgrace to your country”. Unfortu¬ 
nately, this put the union leadership on 
the back foot - how dare the Tories ac¬ 
cuse firefighters of a lack of patriotism? 
After all, many of them are ex-servicemen 
who have served their country well. 

It should be self-evident that falling in 
behind the logic of chauvinism is a los¬ 
ing gambit. The strikes can hardly be said 
to be helping the ‘war effort’, can they? 
If the firefighters are to avoid defeat after 
a long-drawn out stalemate, they will 
have to adopt a political plan of action - 
that involves confronting the govern¬ 
ment head on. 

It is all very well, as comrade Wrack 
says, pointing to the hypocrisy of 
Jenkin’s remark - “one minute we are 


heroes; the next unpatriotic militants” - 
but a winning strategy must incorporate 
a rounded opposition to the government 
on all fronts - this can only be on the basis 
of class , not national interests. 

Comrade Wrack told me: ‘ There will be 
a lot of firefighters on the February 15 
demonstration - we have circulated infor¬ 
mation about it and it has the London 
region’s official backing.” Several local 
FBU contingents are expected, as well as 
the national banner. However, he cor¬ 
rectly pointed out that it was necessary 


to argue the case against the war, and for 
linking it to Blair’s attacks at home, in a 
patient way - “there are a large number 
of ex-servicemen in the fire service” - and 
the call to oppose the war had been lost 
in some branches after some members 
stated that the union “shouldn’t get in¬ 
volved”. 

Of course, like it or not, the war and the 
strike are linked. The strike is political, 
since Blair regards it as essential to see 
off the FBU not only in order to impose 
new working practices and safeguard 


Gordon Brown’s ‘prudent’ anti-working 
class fiscal policies, but in order to free 
up his entire armed forces to employ ac¬ 
cording to his number one priority. 

Firefighters are, of course, beginning 
to learn this lesson: “People are being 
politicised by the strike,” says comrade 
Wrack. This may start off as ‘They can 
afford money for a war, so why not for 
us?’ but there is no reason why it should 
stop at that level. It is a short step from 
that to go on to ask just why Blair is so 
intent on joining Bush is his full-scale 
assault on Iraq. What class interests are 
involved? 

The FBU London region has also 
taken another very useful initiative. It has 
decided to convene a conference next 
month to which national, regional and 
workplace union organisations will be 
invited, with the aim of building rank and 
file solidarity with the firefighters. 

This is very much connected to moves 
to distance the union from New Labour. 
The FBU leadership has decided to post¬ 
pone the 2003 annual conference, due in 
May, but there is no doubt that, when it 
actually takes place, its agenda will carry 
a variety of motions on the link with La¬ 
bour. The leadership will have a job on 
its hands to hold on to the status quo. 
Calls for democratisation of the political 
fund, allowing it to be used to back can¬ 
didates other than Labour, will be re¬ 
newed - a number of branches are 
already clamouring for outright disaffili¬ 
ation. 

The London region has recently rec¬ 
ommended support for two Socialist 
Alliance candidates who are FBU mem¬ 
bers - in Haringey and Kentish Town. 
National policy at present still allows re¬ 
gions to request financial backing from 
the executive council for election candi¬ 
dates who are not representing the La¬ 
bour Party. Although the EC will 
undoubtedly turn down the request for 
cash, it all adds to the pressure. 

All of this once more poses the ques¬ 
tion of the future of the S A itself. In a situ¬ 
ation of fluidity, where there are so many 
political possibilities, why are we not at¬ 
tempting to build a viable party that can 
bring together all the stmggles and move¬ 
ments under a single working class 
programme? • 

Peter Manson 
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